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Advice 
from J. Edgar Hoover 


Shee I force my child to go to church and Sunday school? Yes! 
And with no further discussion about the matter! Startled? Why? 
How do you answer Junior when he comes to the breakfast table 
Monday morning and announces rebelliously, “I’m not going to 
school today?” You know Junior goes. 


How do you answer when Junior comes in very much besmudged, 
and says, “T’'m not going to take a bath?” You know, Junior bathes! 
How do you answer when Junior threatened with illness says, I'm 
not going to take medicine?” You know he takes it! 


Why all this timidity, then in the realm of the spiritual guid- 
ance and growth? Quit your kidding! You didn’t wait until he was 
old enough to decide whether or not he wishes to go to public 
school and get an education . . . or until he could make up his mind 
as to whether he wished to be a clean person or not... . or whether 
or not he wished to take medicine that would make him well. 


Afraid he will succumb to the old wives’ tale about “too much 
religion when he was young~—parents made me go’ sort of gag? Look 
about you. The story is demonstrated and obviously false, despite its 
currency. Do you suppose that because you insist over his protests 
that Junior take his bath tonight, he will turn into a “Bathless Grog- 
gins’ when he is age 21? Do you suppose that because you insist 
he take his medicine, he'll refuse all medical help 10 years from now? 


What shall we say when Junior announces that he doesn't like 
church or Sunday school? That's an easy one. Just be consistent! 
“Junior, in our house we all attend church and Sunday school, and 
that includes you.” Firmness and example here will furnish a bridge 
over which youthful rebellion may travel into rich and satis‘ying 
experiences in personal religious living. 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Canada Tops 1954 Convention Record by 10- 


All convention attendance records in the history of the Luthe 
League of Canada were broken when a total of 362 leaguers registere’ 
for the annual conclave, May 21-23, in St. Matthew’s Church, Kitct 
ener. Previous high was in 1945 when 357 youth attended. Last yea 


258 leaguers registered. 


The leaguers attended the sessions 
faithfully, Pastoral Advisor Eric Reble 
reported. ‘This record crowd partici- 
pated enthusiastically in the total con- 
vention program. Whether it was an 
hour of devotion or fellowship they 
were there. It was a group ready to 
do the business of the church.” 

Three new leagues were received 
into membership. They were: Grace, 
Oakville; St. Matthew's, Sudbury; and 
Transfiguration, Hamilton. Although 
St. John’s, Montreal, was not a mem- 
ber of the Canada LL, the St. John’s 
Church board paid expenses for a dele- 
gation to attend and then report to 
the congregation. 


The money came rolling. 


A budget of $2,600 for 1956 was 
adopted. Delegates voted that an addi- 
tional $1,000 should be collected for 
Grace Church, Oakville, as the spe- 
cial Canada LL mission project. 

Retiring Treasurer James Heldman 
announced that contributions in the 
last year had increased $700 over the 
previous year. Canada’s share in the 
Puerto Rico project, he reported, had 
been overpaid. 

Arthur Gollinger, Hamilton, was 
elected president. Other officers named 
were: Vice president, Simeon Martin, 
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St. Jacobs; recording secretary, Rut! 
Vogt, Kitchener; corresponding secre 
tary, Helene Forler, New Hamburg 
treasurer, Robert Datars, Port Col 
bourne; and executive committeeman 
the Rev. Eric Reble, Bridgeport. 


Appointed to leadership were 
Christian vocation, Ralph Hoeft 
Kitchener; missions, Vicki Howlett 
Detroit; evangelism, the Rev. F. L 
Jensen, Kitchener; social action, Dot 
een Ament, Gowanstown; recreation 
Ken Wagner, Kitchener; special gifts 
Sue Bird, Ottawa; Luther Leader edi 
tor, Robert Gerbig, Guelph. 


West Palm Beach is host to 125 


Eighteen-year-old Bruce Beauchamp 
college student. from St. Mark’s 
Miami, was elected president of th 
Florida LL at its convention in Wes 
Palm Beach, May 6-8. Almost 12: 
leaguers, representing 14 congrega 
tions, attended the sessions. 

Other officers chosen were: Vic 
president, Margaret McCurry, Resur 
rection, Daytona Beach; recordin; 
secretary, Leah Jacobson, Trinity, St 
Petersburg; corresponding _ secretary 
Fred Courtney, St. Mark’s, Jackson 
ville; treasurer, Sharon Gruel, Grace 
Lakeland. 


3ruce Beauchamp accepts election as pres- 
dent of Florida LL. Nearly 125 attended. 


Appointed departmental chairmen 
were: Evangelism, Betty Moretz, Trin- 
ty, Bradenton; Christian vocation, 
Diane Moody, St. Mark’s, Jackson- 
rille; missions, Sally Bachman, St. An- 
irew’s, St. Petersburg; social action, 
erry Dowling, Resurrection, Daytona 
3each; and recreation, Norman Kreis- 
‘tr, First United, West Palm Beach. 


florida adopts mission 

Delegates voted to adopt the mis- 
ion at Tallahassee as its synodical 
sroject because of the many students 
tom Florida State University who at- 


tend the congregation. 

St. John’s LL, Jacksonville, will 
publish the state newspaper The II- 
luminator in the coming year. The 
leagues of Christ Church and St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. Petersburg, will 
direct the fall retreat. 

St. Mark’s LL, Jacksonville, issued 
an invitation to the 1956 convention. 


Nova Scotia chooses Young 

New president of the Nova Scotia 
LL is Shirley Young, Halifax. She 
was elected to succeed Ellen Andersen 
at the 10th annual convention, Resur- 
rection Church, Halifax, May 23. 

Also elected were: Vice president, 
Judy Kedy, Mahone Bay; secretary, 
Hope Nauss, Halifax; treasurer, Pau- 
line Veinot, Bridgewater; pastoral 
advisor, the Rev. J. M. Slack, Bridge- 
water; lay adviser, Mrs. Fred Veinot, 


Bridgewater. 
Divisional chairmen _ appointed 
were: Christian vocation, Arthur 


Young, Bridgewater; evangelism, Su- 
zanne Conrad, Lunenburg; missions, 
Isabel Crouse, Halifax; social action, 
Harold Acker, First South; recreation, 
Joan Conrad, Halifax. 


Add three crosses to Flag 

Crosses were dedicated on the Nova 
Scotia life service flag for the follow- 
ing: Sister Alice Bald, Lunenburg; the 
Rev. Roseville Burgoyne, Mahone Bay ; 
and Shirley Lohnes, parish worker, 
Lunenburg. 

In the afternoon session workshops 
were conducted on the following sub- 
jects: “A Church Member—But 
How???” “Choosing a Career,” 
“Christian Pleasures,” “Helps to Con- 
duct Devotional Meetings,’ ‘Know 
Your Neighbors,” and ‘Opportunities 
for Full-time Service.” 


Districts vote, retreat, work 


Florida’s Southern District has 
adopted the new congregation in Fort 
Lauderdale as its special benevolence 
project... 

Central District in Florida elected 
the following officers at its spring con- 
vention: President, Sharon Gruel, 
Gracey Lakeland; vice president, Mar- 
garet Wehle, Trinity, St. Petersburg; 
secretary, Judy Norman, Christ, St. 
Petersburg; treasurer, Beverly Sauls, 
Grace, Lakeland... . 

Despite intermittent rain and dark, 
overcast skies, 28 hardy leaguers from 
South Carolina’s Piedmont District at- 
tended a retreat at the St. John’s 
Camp, Lake Jeniki, near Walhalla, 
May 13-15. Program, centered around 
the theme “Let Your Light Shine,” 
was arranged by district President 
Henry Kuemmerer. . . . 


Aim of the South Carolina LL’s 
workshop, April 16-17, was to bring 
closer cooperation between state and 
district officers. It was held at Ascen- 
sion Church and Southern Seminary. 


New Haven “‘safari’” looks south 


A South American “‘safari’’ was 
conducted jointly by the Luther 
League and Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Emanuel Church, New Haven, 
Connecticut, May 22. Special feature 
was a set of slides taken by Dr. Paul 
C. White, secretary of the New York 
and New England Synod, during his 
trip to South America. 

Previously leaguers had written to 
United Lutheran missionaries in South 
America. Letters and pictures received 
in response were displayed. 

Leaguers dressed in South American 
style clothing for the “'safari.” 
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The men decided they wanted more to ea 


Unidentified heroes 

Deadline for the July issue o 
LUTHER LIFE snipped at the heels o 
the editor so menacingly that h 
slipped up on one item. On the cove 
of the issue he ran the picture of som 
hungry leaguers dishing up food. Bu 
he failed to tell what the occasion was 

The picture came from St. John’ 
LL, Knoxville, Tenn. It was taken o1 
Mother's Day. 

The male members of the leagu 
had decided that the girls were no 
providing enough food followin, 
meetings. So they asked the girls t 
take charge of the Mother's Day pre 
gram and they, in turn agreed to s 
that refreshments were on hand. 

“Although some said that the foo 
was no good,” LUTHER LIFE Corr 


pondent Joe Wagner reported, ‘‘there 
5 no getting around the fact that there 
vas plenty of it.” 


ME FOR MICHIGAN 


retty girls register first 


Two pretty girls—Dolores Keen 
nd Susann Lehman—were the first 
f over 1,900 leaguers to send their 
egistrations for the 1955 convention 
f the Luther League of America, Ex- 
cutive Secretary Leslie Conrad has 
mnounced. Both are members of 
grace Church, Sunbury, Pa., and both 
te 14 years old. 


“We like to think that they are 
ypical of all the registrants,” Secre- 


tary Conrad said, “‘because the cooper- 
ation of many people made it possible 
for them to get to Ann Arbor. Grace 
church school is paying their transpor- 
tation costs and Grace Luther League 
is contributing funds for miscellane- 
ous expenses. Their registration fee 
was also paid by the church school, 
but they will pay this back out of 
their own earnings as they are able. 
These girls truly represent all the 
youth of Grace Church.” 

The Rev. Charles W. Aurand is 
their pastor. 


They encourage each other 

Two Ohio leagues—First, Bryan, 
and St. Peter's, Holgate—encouraged 
each other to attend the LLA conven- 


rst of the more than 1900 leaguers who have registered for the LLA convention 
e Dolores Keen and Susann Lehman, Sunbury, Pa. Above they address parish paper. 
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Hawaii is able to send its first delegate to an LLA convention because these f 
low leaguers visited Lutheran churches on Oahu Island raising funds for the tri 


tion when they held a joint meeting 
to see the “Me for Michigan’’ slides. 
After the slides were shown, the host 
league—Holgate—led in recreation. 

That same afternoon three First, 
Bryan leaguers who are members of 
the high school band received awards 
for outstanding performance. 


Hawaii sends first delegate 


Delegate who will have travelled 
the longest distance to get to the LLA 
convention in Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 
15-20, will be Patricia Pak of Lihue, 
Kauai, who will represent the Ha- 
waiian Conference LL. She will be 
the first official delegate ever to have 
attended an LLA convention from the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Patricia, who is territorial LL pres- 
ident, is a high school sophomore. 
While on the mainland, she will also 
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attend the Pacific Southwest LL co 
vention, Phoenix, Ariz. Accompan 
ing her will be Catherine Pascual ag 
Leinaala Simmons, leaguers who w 
be on their way to college. : 
The sending of a_representati 
from Hawaii was made possi 
through the efforts of conference ¢ 
ficers, who visited ULC congregati 
on the Island of Oahu to promote 
project. Advisor for the team 
Ann Pasjack, parish worker on Ka 
Stacy will open convention 
When the gavel bangs the 6¢ 
anniversary convention of the Lut 
League of America to order this mot 
the man behind it will be LLA P 
ident John Stacy, who has spent o 
a year fighting tuberculosis. He pr 
ably will then turn the gavel over 
LLA Veep Mac Minnick, but his 


ors have said that he may attend at 
east some sessions. 

Despite the fact that he has spent 
nuch of the last year in a hospital, 
is diary is filled with drama. 

May 3, 1954: I went to the Mahon- 
ng County TB Sanatorium for some 
ests. ‘“Yes,’’ said the receptionist, “‘a 
ed is reserved for Mr. Stacy in room 
43." How long would I have to stay ? 
ethaps a year . . . to arrest pulmon- 
ty TB. My little world collapsed. 

But then I thought . . . and prayed 

and rested, thanking the Lord 
or the atmosphere of hope around 
ne hospital. Soon I was busy with rest 
ours, pills, shots, temp sticks, bron- 
hoscopies, X-rays, and gastrics, I read 
ome books, wrote letters and read 
lany more (thanks to you all), made 
ew friends, learned to play chess as 
ell as practical jokes on my room- 
lates( an artist and a gemologist), 
udied bookkeeping, made leather 
elts and bill folds, repaired cameras 
ad developed pictures, 

Fes. 8, 1955: “You have ex- 
erienced a remarkable recovery,” the 
iedical director told me. “We'll con- 
nue medication for three months, 
mneumo’ for three years. Take very 
90d care of yourself, observing the 
ules of Group 7 (including 16 hours 
i bed per day). See you in April.” 
I'm at home now, reminiscing about 
y nine restfully busy months in the 
Ulowed halls of healing. Many 
ings in life must be honestly recog- 
zed and prayerfully laid before the 
rone of grace. Then ‘we are more 
an conquerors through Him who 
Ot a 

May 3, 1955: Exactly a year after I 
itered the TB sanatorium, the medi- 


LLA Prexy John Stacy with hospital room 
mate Jack Partlow. Jack drew Stella and 
Stewart, the stewards, for John’s mother. 


cal director moved me up to Group 8. 
I can now be up (out of bed) 10 
hours per day, or even a little longer 
if I feel OK. In addition, he said that 
according to my most recent X-ray, 
there is no evidence of pulmonary TB. 
That was a real wonderful “anniver- 
sary gift!” 

Now that my lungs are back in good 
shape, I must gradually get the rest 
of me in good shape. And I do mean 
shape—I weigh 172! Everybody, al- 
most, has suggested that I start a re- 
ducing plan. 


EVANGELISM 


Use TV to reach unchurched 

A television program aimed at un- 
churched teen-agers, “Look Up and 
Live,” may be of help to Luther 
Leagues in reaching youth of the com- 
munity, according to a recent release 
from the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 


The programs will be presented 
through the Columbia Broadcasting 
System at 10:30 A.M. (New York 
City time) on Sundays. (It should be 
noted that the program may be car- 
ried on film at a different time in some 
localities. ) 

From July 3 to Aug. 28, the pro- 
gram will feature  radio-television 
stars. From Oct. 2 to Feb. 26, 1956, 
it will feature Dr. Charles B. Temple- 
ton. From June 3, 1956 to July 29 it 
will present guest stars. 


“Arrange for TV classes, break- 
fasts, or parties,” the UCYM release 
suggests. “If the broadcast in your 
area comes at church school hour, 
check with your pastor, superinten- 
dent, or teacher about a TV set in 
your classroom for supplementary 
teaching and discussion. This would 
provide a good ‘hook’ for inviting 
your friends, who do not usually do 
so, to come to your class. If the broad- 
cast comes before the church school 
hour, arrange for TV breakfasts in 
homes of members of your group to 
which non-church friends are invited. 
Then take them to church school and 
morning worship with you. If the 
broadcast is carried by film at a dif- 
ferent hour, plan TV parties in homes 
of members of your group for the 
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same purpose. Follow program by di 
cussion of message with group an 
advisor or parent.” 


Combat summer attendance drop 


To combat the usual severe dro 
in attendance at league meetings i 
the summer, the leagues of St. Mark 
Church and St. Peter’s Church, Phil: 
delphia, Pa., are holding joint session 

One week a devotional meeting 
held and the next week a social mee 
ing. The churches alternate as hosts. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


ULC needs capable young men 
The rather critical shortage 
ministers in most major denomin: 
tions in the United States is reflecte 
in the Unitd Lutheran Church, a 
cording to a recent release of th 
Board of Higher Education’s Depar 
ment of Church Vocations. Last spri 
241 ULC congregations with membe 
ships of 100 or more were witho 
pastors, yet only 190 men were gra 
uated from the 10 ULC seminaries. 

Even the figure 190 appears larg 
than it actually is, for many of the 
men will not go into the parish mi 
istry. “Some,” the release states, ‘‘pl 
to enter the chaplaincy, to contin 
academic study, or to enter welfa 
service.” 

Lumped together, Protesta 
churches in the U.S. need betwe 
5,000 and 10,000 recruits to the pari 
ministry each year simply to mainta 
the status quo. ‘Such an estimate do 
not take into consideration the gro 
ing home mission congregations, 
the need to replace ‘temporary’ 
‘lay’ preachers. Further, these stat 


ife service scroll honoring members of Zion, Pittsfield, Mass., who have enter- 
d full-time church work is presented to Dr. H. B. Dickert by Leaguer Barbara Le 
arnes. The scroll lists Kay L. Moldenke, center, who is a parish worker in N. Y. 


cs do not take into account the grow- 
ag demand for ordained men in the 
secialized ministries.” 


Jongregations ask for women 


Demand for qualified women work- 
ts is also acute. 
“There is today a growing demand 
2r women to serve the church as 
arish workers, teachers, nurses, secre- 
tries, social case workers, musicians, 
irectors of religious education, youth 
yorkers, deaconesses, foreign mission- 
ties, writers, and deans of women. 
Vithin the next five years 4,000 
vomen will be needed for these and 
tany other types of positions in the 
aurch. Some will go into their work 


on a vocational basis and many as 
semi-professional workers. For a large 
number, several years of professional 
study will be required.” 


CAMPUS. 


New president of Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., is C. A. Kauf- 
mann, who has been serving as acting 
president since the resignation of Dr. 
James C. Kinard in 1954. Mr. Kauf- 
man was Newberry’s first registrar, as- 
sistant to the president, and director 
of public relations. He has also 
taught Spanish, Latin, psychology, 
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These Thiel College students help pay their expenses by working in the kitche 


and public relations at the school... . 

The president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa., Dr. Walter C. 
Langsam, will become president of 
the University of Cincinnati, effec- 
tive Sept. 1. Before coming to Gettys- 
burg in 1952, Dr. Langsam was pres- 
ident of Wagner College, Staten 
ISIATC IN ae karc oes 


Don’t let money bother you 


& Pian COLLEGE students are de- 
bunking the idea that lack of 
money may stand between a person 
and his college education. Forty-five 
er cent of the 440 full-time students 
enrolled last semester were employed 
in the student work program. And 
many of these same students hold 
summer jobs from which they earn 
as much as $1,000 toward college 
expenses. 
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These 114 women and 86 me 
worked at jobs ranging from that « 
lab assistants to life guards and wai 
resses. The largest percentage we: 
waiters or waitresses in the dining hal 
kitchen helpers, and assistants in tl 
college library. Some Thiel co-eds b 
came switchboard operators and a 


sistants in business offices. : 


Students on the work progra 
averaged from 10 to 12 hours of wo 
weekly. They earned an average a 
nual wage of $109.45. Approximat 
one quarter of the group earned $2 
or more in an academic year. The c 
lege last year paid $21,890 in s 
dents wages. 


For many of these students, it 
necessary that they work in order 
complete their college educati 
Some have additional financial 


rom the college, either in the form 
f a high school honor scholarship 
available to any high school student 
yho graduates in the upper 10 per 
ent of his class), an industrial schol- 
rship, a parish grant-in-aid (for Lu- 
reran students of the Pittsburgh 
ynod), or by using loan funds. 


A number of upper classmen who 
ad not worked as freshmen, last year 
0k campus jobs. Generally they re- 
orted that their job did not have a 
ad effect on their grades. Further- 
lore, many of them felt that their 
»bs broadened their social lives. 


PE OVPR-L E 


‘hirteen win scholarships 


Tucked in the wallets of 13 young 
utherans entering ULC colleges this 
ul are $150 scholarships from the 
utheran Brotherhood Insurance So- 
ety. The scholarships have been 
warded on the basis of recommenda- 
ons made by the staffs of the Lu- 
rer League of America and the ULC 
rotherhood. 


The winners are: John Albright, 
-, Reamstown, Pa.; Katherine 
odle, Portland, Ind.; Claude V. 
leal, Jr., Landis, N. C.; Janice Dohn, 
maha, Nebr.; JoAnn  Hagele, 
oringfield, Delaware County, Pa.; 
eah Jacobson, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
yseph P. Platt, Findlay, Ohio; 
yan Rich, Ridgway, Pa.; Thomas F. 
7old, Albuquerque, N. M.; Jane 
schler, China Grove, N. C.; Arnold 
iemeyer, Tarkio, Mo.; Edgar R. 
texler, Jr., Mt. Pleasant, N. C.; and 
vanne Whitaker, Sterling, Ill. 


Look at Norway and Germany 

Eight young people from the 
United Lutheran Church are taking 
part in the 1955 European Study 
Project to acquaint themselves with 
church and student life in Norway and 
Germany. They are: 


Phyllis Beatty, 19, Hammond, 
Ind., sophomore in mathematics at 
Purdue University. 


Barbara Burmeister, 19, Chicago, 
Ill, sophomore in education, North 
Park College. 

Joyce Chamberlin, 20, Lucas, Ohio, 
junior in education, Wittenberg col- 
lege. 

Ann Doberstein, 20, Philadelphia, 
Pa., junior in economics and sociology, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

William Jennings, 20, Charlotte, 
N. C., junior in religion, Lenoir 
Rhyne College. 

Carolyn Martinson, 22, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., graduate student in math- 
ematics, University of Colorado, 

Jerry Miller,23, Salem, Ohio, mid- 
dler at Hamma Divinity School. 

Walter Weymann, 19, Roanoke, 
Va., sophomore in physics, Duke Uni- 
versity. 


LETTERS 


A copy for every candidate 
As chairman of the examining com- 
mittee of our synod (Southwest Pa- 
cific), I would like to order 24 extra 
copies of LUTHER LIFE, May issue. The 
articles on the ministry are outstand- 
ing. I want to give a copy to every 
young candidate for ordination. 
E. A. VOSSELER, Pastor 
First Lutheran Church 
San Diego, Cal. 
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Time Runs Short in India 


“This looks like the ninth inning,” ULC President Fry 


has said, “and we need about 17 runs to win the game.” 


By Fredric B. Irvin 


See danger confronting our 
Lutheran church in India is not 
that it will be destroyed by hatred. Its 
struggle, instead, is to keep from be- 
ing swallowed up by a peculiar kind 
of friendship. 


General attitude of the Hindu so- 
ciety in which the church operates is 
that any effort to convert Hindus is 
senseless. For to them Hinduism in- 
cludes Christianity. 


That was Gandhi's attitude. He had 
two favorite Christian hymns, ‘Lead 
Kindly Light” and “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past.”” He had many Christian 
friends, and he even taught many 
truths culled from the New Testament. 


One of my missionary friends saw 
Gandhi in the Birla House just a few 
months before his assassination. The 
friend asked a question that, I sup- 
pose, many Christians had asked be- 
fore: ‘Mr. Gandhi, you were so close 
to Christianity when you lived in 
Africa. Why did you never become a 
Christian ?”’ 
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“Oh, but I am a Christian,’ Gand 
replied. “I’m also a Hindu, a Buddhis 
and a Muslim.” 


In making this answer, Gan 
might have been speaking for ma 
of his educated countrymen. For it h 
been a characteristic of Hinduis 
through the centuries that it attemp 
to absorb any alien religion or philo 
ophy. Hindu leaders of governme 
for years have praised the Christia 
for founding hospitals, schools, an 
other institutions for the good of t 
millions of impoverished Indians. B 
they think that Christians should n 
proselytize. 

Philip Ashby in a Christian Cer 
tury article of July, 1954, reported th 
a respected and eminent Indian Chri 
tian, “high in the councils of worl 
Christianity,’ believed that the Hin 
Vedanta argument that all religio 
are equally valid might well sweep t 
world in the next 25 years. 

Many facts point in that directio 
I have recently been somewhat su 
prised at the luke-warm attitudes 
many Christian friends here at ho 


Nehru’s party sends political team into 
ore critical election early this year. 


who have read the first of the Life 
eries.on “The World’s Great Relig- 
ons.” They have said to me, ‘Aren't 
Il religions just the same, after all? 
(hat article on Hinduism shows that 
ve're all going in the same direction.” 
Their remarks always remind me of 
wo truths. One is from the Old Tes- 
ament: "I am the Lord thy God. Thou 
halt have no other gods before me.” 
The other is from the New Testa- 


Guntur, center of ULC mission work, be- 
Communists tried hard 


to gain control. 


ment: “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” 

We know that Christianity should 
not force men and women to come to 
Jesus, because it was not the way of 
Jesus to force people. Jesus took people 
where he found them and made 
friends of them. He then called them 
to follow him in Christian obedience 
and discipleship. He never forced 
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men any more than he forces you and 
me. But having called us he leaves us 
with no excuse. 


This has been the method of the 
Christian missionary in modern times. 
We believe in our message passion- 
ately, and we preach Christ to all 
men. But we know that only God can 
move men’s hearts to accept the Lord- 
ship of Jesus. In him resides the 
power. 

Hindus in my Bible class at Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, India, used 
to ask, ‘Why do you think that Chris- 
tianity is the only true religion when 
we have an older religion than yours ?” 

After all was said and done, I 
usually found myself going back to 
the gospel, to Christ, and to the story 
of his relationships with the disciples 
whom he told to go and preach and 
baptize. I would draw an arrow on 
the blackboard, pointing upward, to 
denote the action of the apostles as 
they stood gazing into heaven after 
Christ’s ascension, their eyes filled with 
eager expectancy. And then an arrow 
pointing downward, to show what 
happened on Pentecost, when the dis- 
ciples received the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Finally I would draw arrows 
pointing horizontally, one in each di- 
rection, to show the followers of Jesus 
moving out to conquer the world in 
the spirit of the Christ. 


Town of the big hole 


Our Lutheran church went to India 
about 111 years ago. Pioneer Pastor 
Frederick Heyer settled in a little vil- 
lage called Guntur. Today Guntur is 
a city of about 120,000 and is an im- 
portant educational and cultural cen- 
ter of the Andhra State. Despite this 
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it still resembles an overgrown In- 
dian village. No sewage system. No 
developed telephone system. A few 
blocks of paved roads. No water sys- 
tem unless the reservoirs being built 
in 1952 have been finished and the 
pipes laid. (Things of this kind move 
so slowly in India that I doubt that 
the job has been finished.) 


When I sometimes became discoutr- 
aged at the lack of industrial efh- 
ciency and progress, I would say to 
myself, “This town is exactly what 
it’s named.” In the Telugu language 
“Ooru” meant village and a ‘“‘gunta’”’ 
was a big hole. ‘The town of the big 
hole.”” That’s just what it is, I thought. 
But Pastor Heyer saw opportunities 
for the extension of God’s kingdom 
in that town of the big hole. 


During my first six months in India, 
I lived in the ancient capital of the 
Andhra province—Rajahmundrty. It 
too illustrated how God had worked 
through the soldiers of the cross. 


Many Telugu-speaking Indians re 
ferred with pride to Rajahmundry a 
the seat of their culture. Yet throug 
the centuries of Hindu and Musli 
rule there, the Hindu culture had pro 
duced only one charitable institutio: 


Dr. Fredric B. Irvin is president 
of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
From 1947 to 1952 he and Mrs. 
Irvin taught in Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur, India. Of the 


1,300 students several years ago, 


only about one-third were Chris- 
tian. Yet it had a higher percent- 
age of Christians than any other 
co-educational college in India. 


before men learned to all upon 
Christ. And that “charitable” institu- 
tion was of a strange sort. 


One evening I returned with a 
young missionary from a village on 
the other side of the Godaveri River, 
We were seated in a little motor boat, 
chugging toward Rajahmundry, when 
a Hindu handed us a tract, written in 
Telugu characters. Because we were 
both too new to India to understand 
printed Telugu we later asked Pastor 
Oscar V. Werner, a fine Telugu 
scholar, to translate the message for 
us. The pamphlet asked primarily for 
money for the protection of aged cows 
and for propaganda to combat cow 
slaughter. Pastor Werner explained 
that in all the centuries of Hindu cul- 
ture, before Christianity had touched 
that ancient city, Hinduism had pro- 
duced just this charitable institution. 
it was a home for aged and indigent 
cows. It’s still there. 


Resurgent Hinduism, however, un- 
der the impact of Christianity and 
Western ideas, has in this day given 
lew attention to social problems and 
-eform. 


Bananas for the river 


Just a few weeks before our return 
o the United States, our family was 
iding in a train between Guntur and 
Xajahmundry, the two main centers of 
he Lutheran work in India. As usual, 
ve carried water, food, bed rolls, and 
ther paraphernalia with us. On this 
articular occasion each of our little 
laughters gave bananas to two Hindu 
vomen. They, being of high caste, de- 
nurred a little at first, but finally ac- 
epted the bananas. They held them in 
heir laps for many miles until we 


reached the long bridge spanning the 
Godaveri. As the train slowly crawled 
along, they salaamed at the coach win- 
dow (palms folded together in front 
of their faces) and then threw the 
bananas into the river. 


Rivers, as well as cows and mon- 
keys, are sacred in India. Our bana- 
nas had unwittingly become offerings 
to the spirit of the sacred river. Of 
course, it will be always difficult for 
us practical Americans to understand 
the veneration of cows, monkeys, and 
rivers when human beings, created in 
the image of God, have such little 
chance for survival. 


During my first years at Andhra 
College Hindu ways so baffled me that 
I did not teach Bible classes for the 
Hindus at all. I felt I needed a more 
thorough knowledge of the tenets of 
Hinduism. 

The religion has about 30,000 dif- 
ferent gods, and religious observances 
make up much of the Hindu’s life. 
Hindu society rests upon a complicat- 
ed caste system. There are several 
thousand castes in India, all of them 
falling into four main but loosening 
divisions known as the Brahmins, the 
Kschatriyas, the Viasyas, and the 
Sudras. Members of the upper three 
castes call themselves twice-born. 
They will not ordinarily eat or have 
social relationships with the Sudras, 
or with the 60 million ““Harijans’” in 
India. The Harijans were formerly 
outcastes or untouchables. Even the 
Harijans, who became Christians in 
such large numbers, divide themselves 
into separate groups and for the most 
part refuse to intermarry. 

Hinduism as a popular religion 
rests upon the foundation of caste. 
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Much that a Hindu does from his 
morning bath to his evening meal is 
connected with his caste or religion. 
Yet to our Christian way of thinking 
there is not necessarily any special 
depth of spiritual content in these ob- 
servances. You can understand some- 
thing from these facts of the complex- 
ity of, presenting Christ to young 
Hindu men. 


140 pastors for 240,000 souls 


During our last six months on the 
field, as treasurer of the Andhra 
Church and the Mission Council, it 
was my privilege to deal with the 
complexities of the institutions of the 
Andhra Lutheran Church. No synod 
at home can compare in scope with 
our work in India, where the five 
synods of the Andhra church have 
about 34 conferences, 144 parishes, 
and some 2,000 congregations with 
only about 140 pastors to care for 
240,000 souls. 


The Andhra church owns and op- 
erates about 900 elementary schools, 
three industrial schools, seven high 
schools, a school for the blind, a rural 
reconstruction school, two Bible train- 
ing schools, five teacher training in- 
stitutions, a college, a seminary, a tu- 
berculosis sanitorium, six major hos- 
pitals operating dispensaries and 
nurses’ training schools, and the Pre- 
mier Press and Publishing House of 
the Andhra State. 


Guntur, next to Travancore, is the 
most intensively Christianized area in 
India. Yet, even this accomplishment 
must be viewed in the light of the 
fact that only about 2 per cent of the 
people in India and Pakistan are 
Christian, about 8 million in a sub- 
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continent of almost 400 million. 

Much remains to be done, and per 
haps the time grows short. The presi 
dent of the United Lutheran Church 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, said at « 
meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions last year, after visiting India 
“This looks like the ninth inning, anc 
we need about 17 runs to win thé 
game.” 


Problems of human frailty 


In India are the same problems o: 
human frailty and sin as in Americ. 
—some of them in more aggravatec 
form so far as church life is concerned 
During the last eight years ther 
have been nepotism and politics, mis 
management of church funds in ; 
number of instances, and a strong na 
tionalistic spirit that has thrust som 
men into positions that they canno 
perform adequately because of a la 
of training and experience. Today on 
of the main tasks of our Andhr 
church is to teach its workers how t 
do simple bookkeeping. 


Our Board of Foreign Missio 
knows of these difficulties and so d 
our missionaries who face them qui 
literally in the “heat and burden 
the day.” I have never met a grou 
of men and women who believe mo 
firmly that the church is in God 
hands. In giving his apostles a pr 
gram to evangelize the world Chri 
also gave them the promise that 
would sustain them. 


Our missionary doctor in Raj 
mundry told me that he never pe 
formed an operation without pray 
that God would guide his hands. 
India difficult operations are p 
formed many times with very meag 


equipment and when chances for re- 
covery of the patient from a human 
point of view are poor indeed. I 
usually prayed for God’s power to en- 
lighten my mind as I walked toward a 
classroom where 150 Hindu and Mus- 
lim men were waiting for a class in 
Bible to begin. (In India most col- 
lege classes are quite large.) If we, 
as disciples of Christ, evaluate the ex- 
periences of our lives, we shall say at 
every turn that in the face of discour- 
agement God’s power was at hand. 


“India not anti-missionary” 
The difficulties of boards of foreign 


Missions in obtaining visas for new 
Missionaries, and the stories concern- 
ng the activities of resurgent Hindu 
groups or of the anti-Christian senti- 
nent of some government leaders do 
10t mean that there is no longer an 
pportunity in India for the Christian 
nterprise. “India,” Raj Kumarai 
Amrit Kaur, the Minister of Health 
n the Indian cabinet said recently, 
‘is not anti-missionary in spite of ru- 
mors to the contrary.’’ Our mission- 
ries are still loved by the mass of 
ndhra people among whom they 
vork. 


No group has longed more fer- 
ently than our own missionaries for 
e day when the Indian people would 
anage completely the affairs of their 
wn church. Our Andhra Lutheran 
hurch was brought into being by the 
ission Council 18 years ago. Twice 
mithin the last 11 years there have 
een searching revisions of the consti- 
ation of the church and of all its 
oards and agencies. 


Our missionaries are sent by the 
td of Foreign Missions to India 


and are guided by fellow missionaries 
during their period of language study. 
As soon as they are assigned to some 
phase of work in the church, however, 
they come under the supervision of 
the Andhra Lutheran Church. 


Five guiding principles 

Five principles were recently adopt- 
ed by the Southern Asia Committee 
of the National Council of Churches 
to govern the entry and work of 
American missionaries in India. First, 
the place of authority in the develop- 
ment of Christianity in India rests 
with the indigenous churches. Sec- 
ond, the development of Indian lead- 
ers must continue to have priority. 
Third, missionaries should be intellec- 
tually and spiritually strong. Fourth, 
the Indian churches should state how 
many and what kind of missionaries 
they need. Fifth, all concerned should 
continue to uphold the principle that 
the Christian belongs to a world-wide 
fellowship. 

I know that our Board of Foreign 
Missions under the leadership of Dr. 
M. P. Moller, Jr., its president, and 
Dr. Earl S. Erb, its executive secre- 
tary, believe in these principles. | am 
sure that our missionaries in India 
have striven in word and deed to de- 
velop Indian leadership, to place au- 
thority in the Indian church, and to 
show by their lives that Christians are 
brothers in Christ. 

The demands for a “new day” in 
foreign missions that appear in church 
and secular magazines in America 
might lead erroneously to the opinion 
that our missionaries have somehow 
failed to brush off traces of “Western 
superiority” or have held aloof from 
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the natural desires and impulses of a 
people long held in the bonds of col- 
onialism. That is on the whole an 
erroneous opinion. One need only 
read the history of the Telugu mis- 
sion or share in the work of the field 
to learn to what superlative degree 
our missionaries have sought identifi- 
cation, with the life of the people. 


A program and a promise 


When Jesus spoke to his apostles 
on Olivet, he gave them not only a 
program, but a promise. The program 
was to evangelize the world: ‘Ye shall 
be my witnesses.’’ The promise was: 
“Ye shall receive power.” We must 
keep faith that God will work through 
us. He will most assuredly stop us and 
confound us if we begin to think in 
our pride that the work is ours. And 
he will fill us with his power as we 
take him at his word. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


A good introduction to this topic would 
be to have one member of the group re- 
port on the article entitled “Hinduism” 
in the Life series on “The World’s Great 
Religions.’’ The pictures are good for dis- 
play and comment. 


Because of the wealth of periodical and 
newspaper stories on India at the present 
time, it should be easy to stimulate dis- 
cussion. The leader may write to Dr. Fred 
Fiedler, Secretary, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, ULC, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
for interesting materials on India. The 
Board will send small quantities of “Lu- 
theran Youth's World Mission,” a little 
bulletin containing the latest information 
on personnel needs on our mission fields. 


Other good sources of pamphlet ma- 
terial are the Division of Foreign Missions, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; and 
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the Student Volunteer Movement fc 
Christian Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., Ne 
York 10, N. Y. Available also from th 
Board of Foreign Missions of our churc 
is an excellent bibliography prepared 
Dr. G. Gordon Parker. 


Worship 


Favorite missionary hymns. ~ 

Scripture: Acts, 1:6-12; Matthew 28:16-21 

Prayer: Common Service Book, Praye: 
52-56, p. 143. 


Questions 


1. Does our church have a missiona: 
obligation and task in India? Why? 


2. Some people say that we have enoug 
to do to make Christianity effective : 
America without sending  missionari 
abroad? Are they right? 

3. In what ways had our church esta! 
lished a Point IV program in India lor 
before the government instituted such 
program? What is the difference betwe« 
the aims of the government and the ain 
of the Christian church? 

4. Does it seem that the Andhra Lut 
eran Church is too highly institutionalize 
Is it necessary to have schools, hospita 
printing presses, etc., for the propagati 
of the gospel? 

5. What are some of the present-d 
difficulties in the work of the church 
India? Because of the difficulties, sho 
we give up in India and use our resour 
elsewhere? 


Service projects 


1. It is always interesting to have a | 
ter from a missionary in India concerni 
a particular phase of the work. Their 
dresses are given on the cover page of 
magazine, The Foreign Missionary. Cop 
may be obtained from Dr. Fred Fied] 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, 2 
Madison Ave., New York. 

2. The Board of Foreign Missions 
also send you a list of projects for 
support of the work in India or on ot 
mission fields. 


Earl Wilereon 


the “Model” Man 


Model airplanes are kid stuff for him. Among his latest 


reproductions is the downtown area of Indianapolis, Ind. 


| aa a bit of wood (balsa pre- 
ferred), some plastic, a few hun- 
dred strips of sandpaper, a tube of 
glue, and other assorted building ma- 
terials. Add to this a great deal of skill 
and patience. Spend several hundred 
hours putting it all together and you 
can have a scale model of anything 
from Grand Central Station, complete 
with Red Caps and suitcases, to Baby- 
lon’s gardens. 

If this sounds too difficult, you 
night call for Earl Anderson and com- 
nission him to do your model building 
for you. He is a member of Ebenezer 
LL in Indianapolis, Ind. 

_ Earl has been building models since 
ne received an airplane kit as a birth- 
day gift 20 years ago. Two years later 
1e constructed a model covered wagon 
is a part of a sand-table display for 
he Northwest Territory Sesqui-Cen- 
ennial celebration and launched him- 
If on a career of building scale 
dels that have ranged from a 1910 


Earl’s model of Ebenezer Church is ad- 
mired by Pastor Wilbur E. Allen, left, and 
H. F. Schricker, former Indiana governor. 
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DeTamble Roadster (using as a guide 
an advertisement from a magazine of 
that vintage) to Ebenezer Church. 


Built upon the request of the Eben- 
ezer council, the church model was 
constructed so that the congregation 
might compare the size of their newly 
dedicated edifice with that of the old 
building. With the exception of an 
automobile in the driveway, it was 
built completely by hand to a scale of 
one-fourth of an inch equal to one foot: 
It is complete in all details, including 
the vases of flowers on the altar. 

Laminated balsa wood, covered with 
a plastic base paint toned with brown 
water color for the outside and gray 
for the inside, was used for the walls 
of the church. Lines were cut on the 
outside to give the appearance of stone. 

Earl made his own stained-glass 
windows by drawing their design on 
wax paper and then coloring them 
with ink and water colors. Black thread 
serves to simulate lead joints. The 


front door was carved from a solid 
block of balsa. Other doors were made 
of thin pieces of light oak and then 
shellacked. 

Six months to build 

Working ten hours a day, six days 
a week, for more than six months, Earl 
developed novel ideas to represent 
various building materials. Built of 
wood, the church’s spire and gutters 
were covered with a lead foil to pre- 
sent a metallic appearance. Its roof 
was covered with more than 500 strips, 
of sandpaper, six inches by one-fourth, 
glued to the wooden roof and painted 
with a water paint. 

All of the furniture is carved from 
balsa wood. Probably the most difficult 
and, according to Earl, the most in-’ 
teresting item within the church is 
its organ console, It is an exact repro- 
duction of the organ that is in the 
full-sized church. Only two inches long 
and one inch high, it boasts a com 
plete keyboard as well as an organist 


Only guide for building 1910 DeTamble roadster was advertisement in old magazine 
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‘ts accurate detail includes music on 
he rack. 


Silk tape was used for the church’s 
yaraments, which have symbols 
yainted on with gold ink. The altar 
ross, candle sticks, and vases were 
‘ormed with plaster of Paris on a wire 
‘rame. Chandeliers over the nave were 
‘onstructed of celluloid covered with 
zold net and paper, with gold thread 
or chains. More than 500 squares of 
valsa wood were separately laid and 
painted to serve as the church floor. 
Iver some of these squares was laid 
carpet of velvet. 

To complete the church, the youth- 
ul model builder placed a Bible on 
he lectern, stood the pastor in his pul- 
nit, and placed several people near the 
sntrance. 

Earl’s skill has undergone much 
levelopment since that first airplane 
aodel. While still an elementary 
chool student, Earl built a model in- 
‘rior of an early pioneering cabin to 
e used for an Indiana history display. 
he same year he made a model of a 

1e-horse shay to be used in the read- 
ag class. 


Spends 100 hours on research 
“My finer work,” says the Indian- 
polis leaguer, “came when I was in 
igh school.” His first model during 
nose four years was a model of the 
steat Hall in Ivanhoe, built in a shoe- 
ox. With this as an example of his 
<ill, he was soon approached by the 
‘rench department and asked to build 
model of a typical French frame 
use of the late 18th century. This 
aodel can currently be seen at Chil- 
iren’s Museum in Indianapolis. 
Altogether, Earl estimates, he won 
t least seven awards in the field of 


Globe Theater took 800 hours to construct 


art craft during his high school years. 
He chooses as his finest model the 
one of the Globe Theatre of Shake- 
speare’s time. Built for the school Eng- 
lish department, the model consumed 
more than 800 hours of labor. Re- 
search alone took at least 100 of these 
hours. Scaled the same as his recent 
church model, the theatre is equally 
perfect in detail. For this model, the 
builder was given the Faculty Award 
for outstanding service to his school. 

Since being graduated in 1949, Earl 
has made two models for professional 
concerns and hopes to continue this 
work. His model of a road grader is 
in the Indianapolis Industrial display 
in that city’s Union Station. The other 
model, a part of downtown Indian- 
apolis’ business district took more than 
six months to construct and is built 
to a scale of one inch equal to 60 
feet. 
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The Amazing Doctor Fry 


Getting leaders from around the globe to work together 


happily is next to impossible. But he’s been succeeding. 


By Doris J. Smith 


cGAW HALL in Evanston, Il, 

was packed to the rafters with 
Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
churchmen who had come from all 
latitudes and longitudes for the sec- 
ond assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. There were Syrian Ortho- 
dox clerics bristling with black beards, 
Mar Thoma bishops of the Church of 
India resplendent in red silk, African 
tribesmen vivid in rainbow-hued dress, 
Anglican dignitaries with ‘their anti- 
quated gaiters, and American min- 
isters in the familiar two-button sack 
suit. 


To a pair of visitors seated high in 
the gallery in the back of the hall the 
leaders on the platform during the 
assembly's plenary session were just 
barely distinguishable. Amidst the 
kaleidoscopic array the tall minister 
in a black clerical suit standing at the 
mike could easily have been over- 


looked. 
But the minister’s words cut crisply, 
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staccato-like over the hall. One visi 
tor nudged the other and asked, “Whe 
is that chap speaking now?” 

“I’m not sure,” the other replied 
“but I think he’s a Lutheran fron 
the United States. Whoever he is, he 
certainly knows what he’s about 
doesn’t he?” 

The nameless visitor probably neve: 
learned that he had inadvertentl; 
measured Franklin Clark Fry's tru 
relationship to the World Council o 
Churches. Few cameramen searchec 
out Dr. Fry for candid shots betweer 
sessions. His name seldom appearec 
in the newspaper headlines that re 
ported the assembly’s activities. Ye 
the influence of the president of thi 
United Lutheran Church in Americ: 
reaches from the bottom to the top o 
the World Council of Churches’ struc 
ture and program. 

For six years Dr. Fry had bee 
vice chairman of the council's powe 
ful 90-member Central Committe 
Before he left Evanston, he had bee 
elected chairman. But he has wielde 


a strong hand in this globe-encircling 
organization quietly. He has been the 
leader of leaders, 


A clear counter-point 

At the first meeting of the new 
Central Committee after the Evans- 
ton Assembly, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, who as general secretary of 
he World Council heads its full-time 
taff pled that this policy-forming 
body be a strong group. He advo- 
ated a check and balance relationship 
between the council’s staff and the 
ommittee, each assuming initiative 
and vigorous life toward the other. 


Under Dr. Fry’s leadership the com- 
mittee should provide a clear counter- 
point to the vigorous Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft. 

The committee’s job, meeting once 
each year, is to act for the World 
Council between its gigantic assem- 
blies held every five years, It formu- 
lates the council's budget and seeks to 
secure financial support from member 
churches and individual gifts and 
grants. It is empowered to carry out 
the general policies set up by the as- 
semblies and to act, if necessary, on 
the decisions of the body. 

Guiding the Central Committee re- 


he ULC president succeeds Bishop George Bell of England, left, as chairman of 
orld Council’s 90-man central committee. At right is Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 


quires a moderator and _parliamen- 
tarian of Franklin Clark Fry’s stature. 
The chairman must find common 
meeting ground for the divergent 
views of theologians, administrators, 
educators, pastors. He must be able 
to guide deliberations so that those 
with a far-sighted world outlook and 
those with a narrow, provincial view 
do not antagonize each other to an 
exasperating stalemate. He must un- 
derstand the ways of European schol- 
ars, whose deliberate, methodical 
thinking weaves around in endless dis- 
cussion, and be sympathetic to Ameri- 
can clergymen accustomed to swift- 
paced decision and action. 


When the newly elected committee 
was getting on its organizational legs 
at Evanston there were, according to 
one reporter, “tense moments, mo- 
ments as full of danger as any yet en- 
countered by the World Council of 
Churches in its present setup. There 
was exasperating pettiness, but the 
chairman refused to be exasperated. 
. . . There was one long session from 
which the delegates emerged pale and 
shaken. Dr. Fry was paler than any of 
the others, but he was not shaken.” 

That Fry was not shaken is prob- 
ably no accident. He has been heard 
to say that before attending a conven- 
tion that he must chair he literally 
lives with Robert's Rules of Order. 

When major recommendations are 
proposed, he studies them meticu- 
lously. His logical mind turns up all 
the possible ways that the action might 
be treated by the delegates—and all 
the legalistic tricks that might be 
brought to bear from the floor. Then 
he decides on the rules of procedure 
each of these ways would require. 
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Behind bamboo and iron 


The World Council of Churches 
is a ‘fellowship of churches” of the 
Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
faiths. Some of its member churche: 
exist behind the Iron Curtain and 
some behind the Bamboo Curtain. Ii 
numbers 163 member churches in 46 
countries embracing 168  millior 
Christians. 

Early in its inception, the council 
invited the Roman Catholic church tc 
join. Rome, however, refused to par. 
ticipate. And it has not let any of 
its priests attend assemblies as ‘‘ob. 
servers.” Several priests had gainec 
the council’s permission to be on deck 
for the first assembly of the counci 
in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948. Ai 
the last minute, however, the Holy 
See barred any Romans from frater 
nizing. 

The council’s role is not that o: 
a “‘super-church” spanning the circum 
ference of the earth. Nor is it a churcl 
union. Instead it is a common meet 
ing place where Christian churches car 
plan and act together. Each church 
body belonging to it retains its owt 
identity and integrity. Presbyterians 
Lutherans, and members of the Copti: 
Church in Egypt can sit side by sid 
in the assemblies without compromis 
ing their beliefs. 

Franklin Clark Fry declared at « 
meeting of the Central Committee ir 
1949 that “it is not the World Coun 
cil’s intention to give courage to hard 
pressed present-day Christianity 
through an artificial solidarity.” Hi 
appealed, instead, for a “manifesta 
tion of the surging life, vitality, an 
new vivid consciousness amon; 
churches to guide and instruct the tre 


Forty linguists were kept busy translating addresses and documents into the three 
official languages—English, German, French—at the Evanston Assembly last year. 


mendous forces molding the modern 


age.” 
A disapproving finger 

This “guiding and instructing” 
principle has been one of the World 
Council’s more significant aspects. 
The assembly has set itself the task 
of studying Christian theology and, in 
the light of its teachings, of making 
statements on present-day situations 
the world over. 

Since the churches in the council 
represent people who live under all 
sorts of political systems from dicta- 
torship to monarchy to republicanism, 
from capitalism to socialism to com- 
munism, the council’s published state- 
ments generally are not colored by 
those espousing a particular way of 
living or of governing. The council 
can shake a disapproving finger at 
unchristian practices wherever they 
exist, 


Hardly had the World Council been 


born, for instance, when it found itself 
sternly rapping the knuckles of both 
communism and capitalism. Four ways 
were found in which communism did 
not square with Christianity— and an 
equal number for capitalism. Some 
American business leaders, who had 
naively tended to equate the Ameri- 
can way of life with the Kingdom of 
God, rushed to their own defense and 
issued retaliating statements. 

At its 1949 meeting, the Central 
Committee issued another salvo— 
this time against communism. Totali- 
tarianism was denounced as a false 
doctrine that seeks ‘‘to set political 
power in God's place.” In a declara- 
tion on religious liberty it called upon 
all Christians to stand firm in their 
faith and “uphold Christian principles 
in practical life 

“In countries where the state is an- 
tagonistic to the Christian religion, 
or wherever full religious freedom is 
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denied,” it continued, ‘we ask all 
Christians to remember that the liberty 
which they receive from their Lord 
cannot be taken away by violence or 
the threat of any worldly power or 
destroyed by suffering.” 

At the same time the committee 
lashed out at oppression by Roman 
Catholics of Protestant groups in Spain 
and Latin America. 

Turning to another problem about 
which Christians should be concerned, 
the council boldly stated at Evanston, 
“Any form of segregation based on 
race, color, or ethnic origin is con- 
trary to the gospel, and is incom- 
patible with the Christian doctrine of 
man and with the nature of the 
church of Christ. The assembly urges 
the churches within its membership to 
renounce all forms of segregation or 
discrimination and to work for their 
abolition within their own life and 
within society.” 

Such a_ statement, unanimously 
adopted, not only shook to the very 
heart the conflagration of violent pre- 
judice that is burning in South Africa, 
but rattled the skeletons of racism in 
the United States. 


Three streams merge 


That the World Council of 
Churches even exists today is some- 
thing of a miracle. Efforts toward co- 
operation among Christian churches 
began in the early 1900’s when an in- 
ternational missionary conference was 
held in Edinburgh. 

A second stream that fed into the 
World Council began in 1910 when, 
after the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference, a plan was initiated for a 
world conference on “Faith and 
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Order.’ It marked the first time that 
representatives of most of the divided 
bodies of Christendom studied the 
areas in which they agreed and those 
in which they differed. 

Third impetus to the council’s be- 
ginning came in 1925 when a “Life 
and Work’’ movement blossomed. On 
an international scale churches fo- 
cused on the responsibility for pro- 
claiming Christ as Lord of every realm 
of social, economic, and political life. 

Ultimately the “Faith and Order” 
and “Life and Work’ movements 
combined their interests. They pro- 
posed that a new body should be 
formed that would be directly repre- 
sentative of the churches. Name pro- 
posed was “The World Council of 
Churches.” 


At Utrecht in 1938 a provisional 
constitution for this body was drafted 
for submission to the churches. War, 
however, intervened before the coun- 
cil could develop. 


Throughout the war, the provisional 
council—a frail structure at best— 
managed to keep alive. Its headquar- 
ters were in Switzerland, a neutral 
country. It seemed hopeless for the 
council in its embryo state to keep 
contact with and between churches 
whose countries were battlegrounds 
and arsenals. Amazingly enough, how- 
ever, contacts were generated between 
church leaders, even on opposite sides 
of the battle line. The movement man- 
aged to carry on a spiritual ministry 
to prisoners of war in both camps. 
And a study program went on almost 
unimpeded. 

With the end of the war, the move- 
ment gathered together the remnants 
that had survived and began to look 


toward permanent organization, Prog- 
ress was swift. 


A program of aid for refugees was 
developed and a Department of Re- 
‘construction and Inter-church Aid 
‘formed to face the staggering task of 
assisting churches and pastors in 
gutted countries to rebuild congrega- 
tional life. Even today the council’s 
refugee and relief program is a vital 
part of its job. In 1953, for instance, 
the department aided in the resettle- 
ment of nearly 9,000 refugees. It has 
provided theological students in war- 
devastated countries with facilities for 
study and has rebuilt destroyed 
churches. 

Another function of the council is 
to carry on ecumenical study on an 
international scale. 


A major change 


Ten years after the council’s pro- 
visional constitution had been drafted, 
the World Council officially launched 
its organization at its first assembly 
in Amsterdam, Holland, in August, 
1948. 

Here Dr. Fry was chief spokesman 
for a major change in the council con- 
stitution. The provisional constitution 
had been set up so that representation 
to the assembly and to the Central 
‘Committee was based mainly on geo- 
graphical distribution. This meant that 
the council would say to its member 
churches in the U. S. and Canada, 
for instance, “You are entitled to 90 
of the 450 seats in the assembly. Allo- 
cate them among your church bodies 
as you see fit.” 

Dr. Fry strongly advocated that rep- 
resentation be awarded not only on 
“geography” but on ‘‘confessions’” and 


other factors. On these terms the coun- 
cil would determine the main ‘‘con- 
fessional” groups in its membership, 
such as Anglican, Methodist, Luther- 
an, figure out in which continents 
these groups were dominant, consider 
some other factors, and then say to 
the United Lutheran Church, ‘You 
have 12 delegates,”’ and to the Church 
of Norway (Lutheran), “You have 
five delegates,’ and so forth. 


Naturally this constitutional change 
was adopted. 


Any organization in which Dr. Fry 
lodges his roots soon begins to show 
the marks of his personality. He ad- 
heres to his thought-out convictions so 
strongly that few around him are un- 
aware of them. 

He insists, for instance, that any 
Christian group with which the United 
Lutheran Church is affiliated constitu- 
tionally state in clear terms the organi- 
zation’s belief in the lordship of 
Christ. 


He holds firmly, too, to his belief 
that no person by himself can speak 
for an organization unless he is au- 
thorized to do so. And he protests 
urgently against organizations that 
adopt principles that are too broad 
and superficial. 

In leaving the mark of his person- 
ality, however, he respects the pattern 
inherent in an organization’s struc- 
ture. If there are limitations restricting 
his action, he will find a way of ex- 
pressing himself through the  struc- 
ture—keeping rigidly within its 
framework. And he achieves expres- 
sion through the organization, not by 
encouraging individualism, but by an 
ordered, controlled, and democratic 
procedure. 
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Some people are so overwhelmed 
by his keen intellect and rapier-swift 
debate that they fail to recognize these 
limitations that he sets for himself. 
They see only that their viewpoint is 
being riddled by his machine-gun 
logic. 


An ecclesiastical silver spoon 


Born in Bethlehem, Pa., on Aug. 
30, 1900, Franklin Clark Fry was the 
inheritor of an ecclesiastical silver 
spoon. His grandfather was Dr. Jacob 
Fry, a professor at Philadelphia Sem- 
inary and notable theologian of his 
generation. Franklin Clark’s father, 
Dr. Franklin Foster Fry, held a long- 
time pastorate in Rochester, N. Y., 
and then became executive secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
The boy knew the great names of the 
church as friends and companions of 
the family. 

He attended Hamilton College, 
graduating Phi Beta Kappa. To fur- 
ther his training in the classics he 
studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, Greece. 
One story has it that while abroad his 
great curiosity goaded him into swim- 
ming the Nile to inspect Egyptian 
temples that were partially submerged 
in the river. 

Coming back to the States, he grad- 
uated from Philadelphia Lutheran 
- Seminary and was ordained in 1925. 
During his pastorate at Redeemer 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., he married 
Hilda Drewes. They have three chil- 
dren: Constance, a student at Roanoke 
College; Robert, who has just been 
graduated in law at Harvard; and 
Franklin Drewes, pastor of a Lutheran 
church in Brooklyn. 
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After serving as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Akron, Ohio, for 15 years, 
Dr. Fry was elected president of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1944. 
When he left Akron to assume his 
responsibilities as ULC president he 
acknowledged that the most useless 
knowledge he then possessed was a 
complete mental list of the names and 
street addresses of the 2,116 confirmed 
members in Trinity Church. 


This phenomenal memory stands 
him in good stead in his role as mod- 
erator of the 90-man Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council. In the 
midst of critical discussions on knotty 
problems, he can refer without hesita- 
tion to actions that the group has 
taken years before. 

“Gentlemen,” he will say, “I be- 
lieve that in 1949 the committee took 
the following action. If you will refer 
to your minutes of that time I believe 
you will find it so.’” Chances are that 
he will be entirely accurate. 

His “homework,” as he terms it, is 
the reading of all the minutes of 
boards, agencies, auxiliaries and com- 
mittees of the ULC and of the church 
bodies in which he has a leading role. 
This he does while he commutes from 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
ULC headquarters in New York City. 


The pace of genius 

On the day that Franklin Clark Fry 
was elected president of the United 
Lutheran Church a friend remarked 
to his mother, “You certainly must be 
proud of your son now.” 

“Oh, I am,” she replied. “But he 
was a very difficult boy to raise.” 

Some of those surrounding him 
would waspishly whisper that he has 
not outgrown his ‘‘difficult’”’ phase. In 


truth, however, they would have to 
admit that part of their irritation 
springs from the fact that it is difficult 
to keep pace with genius. 

For at age 55, the amazing Dr. Fry 
stands at one of the amazing cross- 
roads of Christian history. He has been 
insistently a leader in the search for 
Lutheran familyhood—and for Chris- 
tian familyhood. He has praised the 
World Council by calling it ‘a search 
for Christian unity which does not yet 
exist but may be attained.” This, he 
emphasizes, will not be achieved by 
any loose dealing with one’s faith or 
any watering down of confessions. 
“Unity is not to be achieved by tre- 
ducing us all to a shapeless amalgam, 
but by painstaking examination of our 
differences.” 


The spirit of cooperation has grown 
noticeably in the council. At its first 
assembly in Amsterdam the delegates 
stated, “We intend to stay together.” 
Five years later at its second assembly 
in Evanston the council jubilantly 
proclaimed, ‘We enter now upon a 
second stage. To stay together is not 
enough. We must go forward. As we 
learn more of our unity in Christ, it 
becomes the more intolerable that we 
should be divided.” 


TOPIC IDEAS 


A new filmstrip entitled Youth at Evans- 
ton and the Days Ahead has just been 
released. It was produced by the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church but can be 
obtained through the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
dJelphia 7, Pa. It is tops! 74 frames, in 
solor, with script. Sale—$3.00. Rental— 
0c. 


A 16 mm black and white documentary 


film Evanston Highlights, with a playing 
time of 1414 minutes, is available. For 
single showings the film may be rented 
from the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches, 
220 Fifth Ave. New York City. Rental 
—$3.00. 


A booklet, Every Church and Evanston, 
is an authoritative interpretation of the 
Evanston assembly based on its “Message’’ 
and six “themes.” It may be obtained from 
the Office of Publication and Distribution, 
National Council of Churches, 120 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 50c. 


Worship 
HyMns: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
“For All that Dwell Below the Skies’’ 
“Let All the World in Every Corner 
Sing”’ 
“Lord of Our Life” 
EVENING SUFFRAGES 


PSALM 33 


Questions 

1. Do you endorse the WCC’s state- 
ment on segregation? Excerpts from it are 
printed in the article. If you endorse it, 
what can your congregation do about it? 

2. What are the doctrines or practices 
on which our church is most clearly di- 
vided from others? Which are just diversi- 
ties to be welcomed? 

3. How does the unity of the church 
differ in kind from the unity that people 
experience in their clubs, fraternities, labor 
unions, etc.? 

4. In what ways have divisions between 
our church and others been caused and 
continued by factors that are cultural,eco- 
nomic, racial, national, linguistic, etc. ? 

5. What is the Christian responsibility 
for the social problems of the underde- 
veloped countries? What is our church 
doing and what should it be doing about 
these problems? 
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Christian in the Stat« 


A playboy’s life did not satisfy Lavern Nielsen. He 


wanted to work where crucial decisions were being made. 


By Robert E. VanDeusen 


BEY. people get into the U.S. State 
Department by working as an auto 
mechanic for a couple of years and 
then wandering off to Hawaii to earn 
a living in a transportation shop. But 
that was the course followed by Lavern 
Nielsen. And he’s now administrative 
officer in the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Far Eastern Affairs. 

If Lavern’s life ambition had been 
the State Department, however, he 
probably would have chosen a more 
direct route. But he did not aim at 
much of anything . . . until he got 
sick of the life of a playboy. 

Lavern graduated from Olney High 
School in Philadelphia, Pa., qualified 
to become an auto mechanic. Shortly 
before Pearl Harbor, he tried to enlist 
in the Army, but was turned down on 
his physical exam. He was under- 
weight, and his eyesight was poor. 
After Pearl Harbor, he went to Ha- 
waii and got a civilian job as shop 
planner in a transportation shop. 
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There he was drafted by the Navy, 
which had eased up on induction 
standards, The job he was doing was 
essential, so the Navy had him con- 
tinue it on special assignment. Two 
years later, however, his Navy dis- 
charge papers were stamped “No ac- 
tive duty.” 

This left him vulnerable, for in 
those days technicians were at a pre- 
mium. The Army drafted him and put 
him to work at ordnance administra- 
tion. He was made administrative as- 
sistant to the colonel in charge of the 
Operations and Training Division, Pa- 
cific Ordnance Command. When he 
was discharged from the Army in 
1946, he stayed on in the same job as 
a civilian. 

The following year was a carefree 
one. Nielsen had a good job. His 
Army and Navy service were behind 
him. In his off hours he had access 
to the recreational facilities of Ha- 
waii. What more could a man ask? 

But something was missing. Th 
war was over, and the world was i 


Jepartment 


Veteran Nielsen returned to high school, 
won a four-year scholarship to Temple U. 


che throes of an uneasy peace. How 
would it all turn out? The work that 
ae was doing did not seem to have 
much relation to the big jobs that 
reeded to be tackled in order to “win 
the peace.’ He wished that he might 


be in some other kind of work that 
would give him a sense of direction 
and of significance. 

It was this search for a meaningful 
life work that sent some veterans into 
the ministry, and others into teach- 
ing, or journalism, or radio and tele- 
vision—into occupations or profes- 
sions that have a real bearing on the 
forming of ideas and the direction of 
events. For Lavern Nielsen, the answer 
was government service. He knew that 
government would loom large in the 
post-war period, and that the State 
Department in particular would play 
a crucial role in world affairs. 


But what did he have to offer? He 
had not gone to college. His vocational 
work in high school had not even pre- 
pared him to enter college. 


He talked his problem over with a 
colonel who knew him well (now a 
general in the Pentagon). The colonel 
encouraged him to take the plunge 
and go back to the long hard grind of 
getting an education. Nielsen thought, 
and prayed, and came up with a new 
life purpose. Destination: State De- 
partment! 

So back he went to high school. He 
needed two years’ work to prepare for 
college entrance. Temple University 
at that time had an accelerated high 
school course where returning veterans 
could make up for lost time. He fin- 
ished his high school work in six 
months, and did so with such flying 
colors that he won a four-year tuition 
scholarship at Temple. He gave up his 
plans to enter Muhlenberg College 
and registered at Temple University 
in the fall of 1948. 

A week before entering college, he 
married Jean Hoberg of Philadelphia. 
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He had met her years before in Sun- 
day school, but had known her chiefly 
as the kid sister of a fellow he palled 
around with in school. When he re- 
turned from the wars, he found that 
the kid sister had grown into an at- 
tractive young woman. He promptly 
fell in love with her, and persuaded 
her to share the uncertainties of his 
education and his life work. 


Lavern attended the liberal arts col- 
lege at Temple and majored in po- 
litical science. He studied history, eco- 
nomics, and language along with po- 
litical science, in order to have as 
broad a background as possible for 
government service. He had to work 
hard, and there were times when his 
vision of service to the world grew 
dim. He was tempted to wonder 
whether he were chasing a rainbow, 
and whether the slim chance of get- 
ting into government service were 
worth all the trouble. 

Then Paul Empie, who had been 
his pastor when he was just a kid at 
Prince of Peace Church, entered the 
picture. Dr. Empie, now director of 
the National Lutheran Council, re- 
turned to Prince of Peace to speak at 
an anniversary. In his address, he de- 
scribed the urgent need for Chris- 
tians to enter government service, so 
as to provide from within the idealism 
that is the basis of effective govern- 
ment. His plea was just what Lavern 
needed to strengthen his flagging pur- 
pose and give him a sense of mission. 


Competes with 15,000 


By the time he finished college, Niel- 
sen was just beyond the maximum age 
for the foreign service officer examin- 
ation. Instead, he took the civil serv- 
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ice examination for junior manage- 
ment assistant, a classification open to 
college graduates. Here Nielsen’s years 
of serious purpose and intensive study 
showed results. Of the 15,000 college 
graduates who took the examination, 
only 2,000 passed the written test 
and only 700 passed the oral. Lavern 
Nielsen’s name was among them. 


Over 600 of these requested assign- 
ment to the State Department. Only 
60 were granted that request, the rest 
being assigned to other government 
agencies. That year's influx into the 
State Department from a single grad- 
uating class was the largest before or 
since. Again, Lavern Nielsen was one 
of the lucky few. 

But it wasn’t really luck. Singleness 
of purpose leaves its mark on a man, 
and committees that sift casual appli- 
cants from those who mean business 
have ways of sizing people up. Serious 
dedication to an ideal doesn’t have 
to be worn on a person’s coatsleeve 
in order to be recognized. And when 
you have committed your future to 
God’s leading, he works through out- 
ward circumstances as well as inner 
guidance to place you where you will 
be most usable. 

Lavern Nielsen began work for the 
State Department in August 1952. He 
was assigned to the Office of Inter- 
national Conference. There part of his 
job was to plan the physical details 
for conferences held in Washington 
at which representatives from other 
nations took part. He recalls that one 
conference on an international wheat 
agreement lasted several months. The 
other part of his job was to make 
travel and other arrangements for 
American representatives who attend- 


ed international gatherings in other 
parts of the world. 

The next year there was a change 
of administration, which is usually 
followed by a turnover of personnel. 
Recent additions to the staff are most 
in danger of being “‘riffed’’ (from the 
initials of Reduction In Force.) Fear- 
ing that the hatchet might fall on him, 
he applied for an opening that he 
knew about in the Bureau of Far East- 
ern Affairs. Again his record stood 
him in good stead, and he was trans- 
ferred to the new job. 


Closer to his dream 


Here he came even closer to his 
dream: To be where important deci- 
sions are being made. For USS. rela- 
tions with the Far East—China, Japan, 
Formosa, Southeast Asia—are in many 
ways the most crucial in our entire 
foreign policy. 

In the Bureau of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Nielsen is the administrative of- 
ficer on the staff of the Bureau’s exec- 
utive director. He deals with problems 
of personnel, physical equipment, and 
office efficiency. If there is a secretary 
without a desk or a desk without a 
secretary, he has to supply the missing 
factor. He fills clerical vacancies, . rec- 
ommends promotions, irons out per- 
sonality and morale problems. 

One more door of opportunity is 
about to open to Lavern Nielsen: He 
is to become a foreign service officer 


Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen is 


Washington secretary of the Na- 


tional Lutheran Council’s Divi- 


sion of Public Relations. 


and serve overseas. This is made pos- 
sible by a recent reorganization of the 
State Department. Where formerly 
career diplomats and stateside em- 
ployees were kept in tightly separated 
compartments, now they are to be inte- 
grated. Foreign service officers are no 
longer to live a “‘life of official exile,” 
spending most of their years outside 
the United States. They will be called 
back to serve in the department staff, 
and others will be sent to take their 
place. 

Thus the circle will be completed. 
Lavern Nielsen began his career over- 
seas, in the field of transportation, first 
as a civilian and then in the armed 
forces. He came back home to trans- 
late a dream into reality, a dream of 
useful public service as a Christian in 
the State Department. The fulfillment 
of that dream will take him outside 
the United States again, to represent 
his government in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity. 

The story of Lavern Nielsen is not 
an isolated one. It has happened to 
others—but not enough others. The 
federal government is in need of 
trained, consecrated people. Engineers, 
farm specialists, nurses, teachers, sec- 
retaries—these and many more are 
needed to carry on the many-sided pro- 
grams of our government here and 
overseas. There are recruiting proced- 
ures and civil service examinations 
that anyone can learn about by a little 
inquiry. 

As you plan your future, as you 
decide where to invest your life, re- 
member this: Government service can 
be a Christian occupation. That may 
be the place in which God wants you 
to serve him, 
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Christians who refuse to take an active part in politics 


leave corrupt and greedy men free to do their dirty work. 


Blame Yourself for 


BAD GOVERNMENT 


By Luther W. Youngdahl 


HORTLY after World War I came 

to a close, an artist drew a cartoon 
that aptly turned the spotlight on hu- 
manity’s greatest need, The cartoon de- 
picted a group of men sitting down as 
a governmental cabinet to organize the 
new world. At the head of the table 
sat the president. There, too, were the 
familiar portfolios: Secretary of war, 
secretary of state, and all the rest. But 
a new figure was at the council table. 
There sat Christ with his portfolio— 
secretary of human relations. 

What has happened in the years 
since that cartoon was sketched shows 
the futility of trying to get along with- 
out Christ. The new world, the world 
of peace and security, was not built. 
A devastating World War II left in 
its wake new waste of human life 
and resources. The nations of the 
world had not given Christ his place 
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at the conferences. His seat was taken 
by another figure, representing human 
greed and godlessness. 

Until the day comes when nations 
are willing to live together as a family 
in the spirit of Christ, there can be 
little hope for the attainment of last- 
ing peace and a growing brotherhood. 
Christ has and will continue to offer 
the one sure answer to the chaos and 
war that scourge this earth. 

What is true on the world level is 
just as true in our national government, 
in our state government, in our local 
government. Christ can provide the 
proper guidance for every problem of 
government, if we will but give him 
the chance. He can have that only 
when Christian men and women are 
willing to work hard at the task of put- 
ting Christianity into practice in the 
affairs of government. His influence 


Judge Youngdahl and his daughter, Margaret, are greeted by President Franklin 
Clark Fry during a visit to United Lutheran Church headquarters in New York City. 


can be utilized to create humane, 
honest, and just government only 
through the efforts of his followers. 


Inactive Christians aid corruption 


Many Christians, good Christians, 
however, shy away from the thought 
that being a follower of Christ im- 
poses on them any particular responsi- 
bility toward government. They are 
loyal to the church, accepting faith- 


Although he was a Republican, 
Luther W. Youngdahl was ap- 
pointed a federal judge by a Dem- 
ocratic administration. Previously 
he had been governor of Minne- 


sota. (This article was adapted for 
Luther Life by permission of the 
Editorial Committee on Uniform 
Topics of the American Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Brotherhoods.) 


fully assignments of duties for its wel- 
fare. But when it comes to government, 
that is something else again. 

There are those who look on human 
government as a necessary evil, to be 
tolerated, but not worthy of active 
support from those who are really 
citizens of another world in which 
there are no man-made laws. They 
stand apart from politics, feeling that 
participation in it is not within the 
realm of Christian responsibility. They 
often say, with disdain, ‘‘Politics is not 
for me,” or, “I have no time or pa- 
tience for politicians.” The very men- 
tion of the word ‘‘politics’’ conjures up 
for them visions of such disreputable 
figures as Boss Tweed. What these 
Christian people fail to realize is that 
their reluctance to take an active part 
in politics gives the corrupt and the 
greedy a chance to move into the 
vacuum and take over political control. 
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Politics doesn’t have to have a bad 
connotation. It is a tragedy that it so 
often does. Politics is really the art and 
science of government. It is the ma- 
chinery by which society makes its 
moral decisions. Those decisions affect 
the well-being of the individual to a 
far-reaching degree. If we believe that 
the individual is precious, then we can- 
not ignore the duty of the Christian 
to help make the proper decisions 
through politics. 


Government exists to enforce the 
moral law of God, to repress evil, and 
to encourage good works. The answer 
to corruption and graft can only be 
a re-awakened interest in and a re- 
vitalized respect for the institutions of 
government. 

There are cynics, of course, who 
will deny that this is possible. They 
claim that government and corruption 
always go hand-in-hand. Back in 1890, 
John J. Ingalls wrote in the New York 
World: ‘The purification of politics is 
an iridescent dream.”’ More recently a 
leading political figure told Columbia 
University students: “You can’t adopt 
politics as a profession and remain 
honest.” 


The real truth is that politics and 
government are just as honest as the 
people insist they be. No more and 
no less. Every Christian ought to see 
that-we get just as bad government as 
we are willing to stand for, and just 
as good government as we are willing 
to fight for. It is up to us to decide 
which type of government we shall 
have. 

Someone may ask, ‘““Which has pre- 
cedence, one’s responsibility to the 
church or to the state?’’ No one has 
answered that question better than 
Martin Luther. He emphasized that it 
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is not only at the altar and in the 
cloister that the work of God is done, 
but also in honest toil, in the insti- 
tution of marriages, the home, and par- 
enthood—and in the affairs of govern- 
ment, To quote his magnificent para- 
dox, a Christian is not only “the most 
free lord of all and subject to none,” 
but, in his newly found liberty, ‘he 
is the most dutiful servant of all and 
subject to everyone.” 


Liberty then, implies obligations that 
must be met by the individual. It event- 
uates in service to be rendered as a 
responsible citizen, as well as at the 
altar and in the cloister, 


Refrigerators and bathrooms 


Here is a list of responsibilities that 
fall to the lot of the Christian citizen: 


1. To have an understanding of our 
heritage as a free people. A citizen 
who is ignorant of the basic principles 
of our government and how it func- 
tions cannot hope to fulfill the duties 
that are his. Yet, too often today we 
encounter people who know very little 
about the history of our free institu- 
tions, the heavy price that has been 
paid for them, or about the operations 
of government. 

General Omar Bradley reported that 
wherever our armies were stationed in 
Europe the people were bewildered be- 
cause Americans appeared indifferent 
to the political and philosophical ori- 
gins and nature of their nation. He 
added that “unhappily, when driven 
into a corner intellectually, our soldiers 
were forced to fall back on our wage 
scales, our automobiles, our refrigera- 
tors—and eventually and triumphantly 
to the American bathroom for their 
defense. Here is an indictment, not 
only of American education—but of 


the irresponsible indifference of citi- 
zens who have permitted this vacuum 
to remain.” 


These findings point to the over- 
emphasis many of our people place on 
material achievements and the lack of 
appreciation of the spiritual founda- 
tions of the nation. Our first requisite 
for Christian citizenship, then, must be 
to make sure that we understand the 
origins, the nature, and the operations 
of our government. An educated citi- 
zenty—one with a knowledge and love 
of democracy—is the well-spring of 
democracy. There can be no substitute 
for this. 

2. To make good use of the right 
to vote. At one of our last general 
elections 59 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. A compara- 
tive study made several years ago 
showed that in America the propor- 
tion of citizens who take the trouble 
to vote is lower than in any other real 
democracy. 

It is interesting to note that in a 
national pool of public opinion taken 
not long ago it was revealed that 
Americans cherish the right to vote 
more than any other liberty, but many 
of the people who said they cherished 
this right have never voted. In some 
elections for city officials as few as 3 
per cent of the registered voters utilize 
the right to vote. 

Did you ever notice the emphasis 
that is placed on the importance of 
weather on election day? From long 
experience it is known that bad 
weather will cause a dwindling in the 
size of the vote and will affect the 
dutcome of the election. It is tragic 
0 think that descendants of pioneers 
who braved all kinds of danger and 
aardships to win liberty and the right 


of free elections will decide against 
going to the polls on election day if 
the weather is not favorable! 

It is not enough to vote, however. 
The Christian who would discharge 
his responsibility of citizenship must 
first determine that he is voting for 
candidates who are of high moral in- 
tegrity and willing to work for the best 
interests of all the people. 


Beer, liquor, race tracks 


Not long ago a national magazine 
carried a story about a certain lobbyist. 
The comments of this lobbyist do more 
to tell the importance of our taking an 
interest in the people we elect than 
anything I know of. This lobbyist is 
described as an individual who “holds 
no public office and is responsible only 
to the interests that hire him.” 


The writer of the article asked the 
governor in the lobbyist’s state, “Who 
has more influence with the legisla- 
ture, you or this lobbyist ?”” The gov- 
ernor replied that on matters affecting 
his clients, the particular lobbyist had 
more power than the governor. 

What are the matters affecting the 
lobbyist’s clients? Foremost are those 
concerning beer, liquor, and the race 
tracks. 

The writer wound up his interview 
by thrusting this question at the lobby- 
ist, “How can the people get rid of 
you and others like you?” 

“There is one way,” he replied. 
“The people must take more interest 
in the men they elect.” 

3. To be willing to take part in po- 
litical affairs. Do not be content merely 
to vote. Ours is a two-party system of 
government. Join one of the patties. 
Go to its caucuses and its conventions. 
Attend its precinct meetings. Be artic- 
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ulate in putting forth Christian con- 
victions as to issues and candidates. 
Get out and work for candidates who 
are controlled by Christian principles. 
Perhaps you can write and call voters, 
distribute literature, give speeches. 


Serve Christ through politics 


4. To accept responsibilities of pub- 
lic service. There is an urgent need for 
more people who are willing to dedi- 
cate themselves to making the Chris- 
tian influence felt in political affairs— 
people in public office who have their 
eyes on the next generation, rather than 
on the next election; who place hu- 
man values above dollar values. Chris- 
tian youth, particularly, should con- 
sider the limitless opportunities for 
service to Christ in the area of politics. 


5. To defend and strengthen our 
way of life. We live in a time when 
America and the cause of human free- 
dom is imperiled by an ideology that 
scorns Christianity and the dignity of 
the individual. As Christians we must 
help defend our way of life through 
the giving of military service, if called 
upon, and through supporting, by in- 
creased taxes, the building up of our 
armaments. for defense. We should 
support strongly the call for tax money 
to provide expanded services for the 
unfortunates, the mentally ill, the aged, 
the blind, the crippled. We should sup- 
port all uses of tax money for the 
strengthening of our schools and for 
services to youth. We must place hu- 
man values over dollar values as we 
try to practice the teachings of Christ 
in government. 


6. To work for law enforcement. 
Senate crime investigations, showing 
the link between organized crime and 
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certain unscrupulous politicians, em- 
phasize the need for more vigilant 
law enforcement at every level of govy- 
ernment. Every Christian ought to be 
willing to stand up and fight for law 
enforcement in his community. Citizen 
apathy has brought on the sorry con- 
ditions uncovered by the investigation. 


el O-PGe1 DEAS 


Questions 


1. Is it really possible to carry Christian 
principles into politics? 


2. What steps could members of our 
Luther League take, individually or col- 
lectively, to lead a larger percentage of the 
citizens of our community to exercise their 
democratic privilege of voting? 


3. How can we as Christian individuals 
exert a greater influence in political affairs 
on the local, state, and national levels? 


4. Should we oppose all efforts to in- 
crease taxation? Are there any exceptions 
to such resistance? If there are exceptions, 
what are they, and why should they be 
exceptions? 


Have fun 


1. Plan a model legislative assembly in 
which members of the Luther League will 
debate current political issues. 


2. Have several members of the Luther 
League make analyses of the voting records 
of political leaders in the community, and 
present the analysis to the Luther Leagu 
for study. 


3. Plan to have members of the Luthe 
League participate in the next local, state 
or national election by giving active sup 
port to worthy candidates. 


Your Gang Is Powerful 


It is a force that can be used for good or evil 


By Paul J. Kirsch 


ikke young people’s group was 
deeply absorbed in the discussion 
of a topic that had not been on the 
intended program. At first it had 
seemed to be a wild rumor, but now 
it was beyond questioning: Carl had 
been hospitalized as a narcotics addict. 
“There’s no question about it’s be- 
ing true,” said Don, who was presi- 
dent. “Pastor himself called me and 
asked me to tell you. That’s why he’s 
not here. He’s at the hospital. But he 
said he’d be glad if we'd stop over 
at the parsonage when we're through 
here, if we want to talk about it.” 


The knowledge sent a shudder 


through the group. Many of them 
could feel, “It could have been I.” 
Almost half of them had attended the 
same metropolitan high school as Carl. 
Nominally, at least, he was a member 
of the same church and of their league. 
Actually, of course, theirs had not been 
the company in which Carl was to be 
found. 

“How does a fellow get trapped 
into such terrible nonsense as that?” 
asked Peter. “Isn’t it pretty well 
known that drugs do you no good and 
a lot of harm? How can anyone fall 
for them?” 

“IT remember a kid, when I was at 
Thomas Jefferson, who was forced 
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into becoming a user,” said Dick. 
“Two fellows got him away some- 
where in an alley and they forced him 
with a knife at his throat. It may 
have been that way with poor Carl.” 

‘Now why would anyone go to that 
much trouble to get someone else 
started?” asked Alice. 


“Because they need customers,” 
Dick explained. ‘Those two with the 
knife are drug users. They have to 
have the ‘junk,’ as they call it. To 
get it, they have to have money. To 
get money, they want customers who 
have to have the stuff, just as they 
do. Sometimes they get too desperate 
to look for voluntary customers. So 
they force a fellow.” 


“Once a person uses it, then he has 
to have it? Is that it?”’ asked Alice. 


“Well, not necessarily, I guess,” 
said Dick. “But maybe. That is, the 
way I understand it, when they use it 
they get some kind of a happy feel- 
ing. They like it, and they want to 
have it again. After a certain num- 
ber of times, maybe once, maybe quite 
a few times, depending on the person, 
the user has become an addict. Then 
he has to have it.” 

“Isn’t that horrible?’ said Alice. 
“Why can’t there be a law against it ?”’ 

“Oh, there are plenty of laws,” said 
Don. “It’s illegal to bring it into the 
country. It’s illegal to sell it. That is, 
except for legitimate medical uses. 
But when people want it, there are 
always ways of getting around the 
law.” 

“But why should people want it, 
that’s what. puzzles me?” said Peter. 
“No matter how happy a feeling it 
gives you, if it makes you unable to 
do your work, and if you have to have 
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it so desperately that you'll do any- 
thing to get it, then you are crazy to 
take it, aren’t you? It’s like taking 
poison because it tastes so good.” 

“That's not the point, Peter,” said 
Louis. “People don’t want it in the 
ordinary sense, the way you want a 
Cadillac or something. If they are ad- 
dicts, it is positive torture for them 
to be without it. They say the ‘with- 
drawal cramps’ they have are the worst 
pains you can get.” 

“I know,” said Peter. “You don’t 
understand me. I mean, before they 
are addicts, why do they want it, if it 
can lead to being an addict ?” 

“How do you fellows know so 
much about all this, anyway?’ asked 
Alice. “It sounds suspicious to me.” 

“We got it at Thomas Jefferson,” 
said Dick, ‘‘in social studies. They had 
a film, too, that told the whole story. 
Mr. Hooper said that maybe if we 
knew more about it, fewer of us would 
be pushovers for it. I think he was 
right.” ; 

“Let's break this up and go over to 
the parsonage,” said Don. ‘‘Maybe the 
pastor is back now.” 

No one objected, and a few minutes 
later the discussion continued in the 
pastor’s living room. 

“How is Carl?” asked Don. 

“He’s about as miserable as anyone 
I've ever seen,” said Pastor Miller. 
“He has to go through the agony now 
of doing without something that his 
system craves—is absolutely depend- 
ent upon for a feeling of well-being. 
He wasn’t in the mood for saying ve 
much,” 

“Is there anything we can do fo 
him, Pastor?” asked Betty. 

“Yes. Several things. I told hi 


that we were all concerned for his re- 
covery and that we would all pray 
for him. Let’s not forget to do it.” 


“How did he ever get into this 
mess?” asked Peter. 

“I don’t know,” said the pastor. “At 
the hospital they say it will take a lot 
of time and of winning his confidence, 
before the picture will emerge, except 
that one thing is clear already. He was 
a member of a gang in which there 
were a number of users of narcotics. 
This suggests another thing that we 
can do on our part to help him.” 

“What's that, Pastor?”’ asked Don. 

“I don’t know about you people,” 
said Pastor Miller, “but I have acute 
feelings of guilt about Carl. He is a 
member of this church. He is a mem- 
ber of this league. Everyone needs a 
group to belong to. No one stands 
alone. Everyone gets some of his temp- 
tations and some of his strength of 
character from the group to which he 
belongs. Carl would not have got this 
narcotics temptation in this associa- 
tion of ours. He would have not a 
great deal of strength to resist that 
kind of temptation from this group. 
But where were we? We had let him 
get away from our fellowship— 
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Christ's fellowship—into some com- 
pany of the devil's.” 


“But, Pastor, we tried to hold Carl,” 
said Don. ‘We kept inviting him to 
all our activities. When we had the 
every-member visitation he was one 
of my calls, and Dick and I saw 
him. He just didn’t have any interest 
in what we were doing.” 


“That’s what bothers me,” said the 
pastor. “What was it about our 
church, our league, that kept Carl 
from seeing how much he needed us? 
In some way we failed him.” 


“It could just as well be said, 
couldn’t it, that he failed us?’’ said 
Don. “What was it about him?” 


“That's probably fair enough,” said 
the pastor. “It’s likely there is fault 
on both sides. But since ours is the 
side we can do something about, ours 
is the fault to look into. Particularly 
since we are going to have another 
chance,” 

“Another chance ? 

“Yes,” said the pastor, smiling. 
“Whatever happens in the hospital, 
Carl's big struggle against narcotics 
is going to begin when he is dis- 
charged. The day he walks out of the 
hospital he is going to begin looking 
for the group he belongs to. Will it 
be the old crowd, that dragged him 
down into this terrible illness ? Or will 
it be his church, his league? We have 
to figure out what our mistakes were 
and correct them so that we won't be 
the losers and Carl won't be the loser, 
again.” 

There was a short silence, broken 
when Peter returned to his question. 


“Pastor, what’s your theory of how 
Carl got into this? I know you said 
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” asked Don. 


that you don’t know how it happened. 
But what do you think? Maybe if we 
can figure out how it happened to 
Carl, it will help us to help him next 
time.” 

“Well, all we have to go on at this 
point is the experience of the hospital 
with boys of Carl’s general back- 
ground. ,I asked them about it. One 
thing they mentioned we've already 
talked about. It’s the power of the 
group over the individual.” 

“Would you explain that a little 
more fully?” asked Alice. 


“Tt’s something all of us have ex- 
perienced in one way or another,” the 
pastor went on. “It seems to be a 
natural thing for each of us to want 
to be accepted by the group and to set 
a very high value on being accepted. 
Acceptance is almost a necessity of 
life. This may be a group we have 
deliberately chosen for some reason, 
like this group of ours, because it is 
a Christian group, or it may simply 
be the most available group, such as 
the persons who are of one’s age and 
live in one’s neighborhood. To be re- 
jected by the group is most painful 
and frustrating—that is, to be ignored, 
snubbed, forgotten when invitations 
go out, left out of participation and 
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out of the secrets. Even to be made 
the butt of the jokes is better, because 
it implies acceptance, although of a 
low grade.” 

“That’s all I ever get, low-grade 
acceptance,” said Dick. 

The pastor went on. “Over and 
above acceptance by the group, a per- 
son frequently strives for status or 
prestige in the group. He wants recog- 
nition as best or one of the best in 
some general line of activity.” 

“That’s Dick,” said Louis, ‘‘never 
satisfied with low-grade acceptance.” 


“This kind of motivation,” the pas- 
tor went on, smiling, “comes to the 
surface over and over again in the 
special behavior of persons under the 
influence of the group. So,. many a 
person learns to smoke, not so much 
for inherent pleasure, as because the 
members of the group smoke. Fash- 
ions in clothing, in speech and vocab- 
ulary, in haircuts and in other matters 
illustrate the same thing.” 

“Like peg-leg trousers.” “Jive talk.” 
“Those oversize collars,” suggested 
various members of the group. 

Pastor Miller paused, then began 
again. 

“Can you imagine the leverage of 
the group situation now to get some- 
one to try dope?” 

“I can see it a lot better now than 
I could before,’ said Peter, “but I 
still have trouble with it. Granted that 
the group is strong, I should think a 
person would have a lot of resistance 
in the face of anything as bad as 
dope.” 

“T used to feel as you do about it, 
Peter,’ said the pastor, “and I felt 
more secure about this whole thing 
then. But the people who have studied 


it have several answers for that. One 
is that the gang may start out with 
marijuana cigarettes. Marijuana in it- 
self is a non-habit-forming drug, but 
with some excitement to it. Having 
survived this as step one, and looking 
for further thrills, a group may go on 
from marijuana to a dangerous drug. 
The experienced with marijuana may 
break down some of their resistance 
to drugs by allaying some of their 
fears. 


“Another answer is that it depends 
on the individual—that is, on his char- 
acter. Some are so desperate for status 
and so lacking in moral standards, that 
all other risks are as nothing compared 
with the risk of losing caste. Doubtless 
you've heard of such; you hear of 
them taking terrible chances with hot- 
rod autos and even playing Russian 
roulette.” 


“This reminds me of something 
that’s bothered me for a long time,” 
said Dick. “How do some of the 
groups themselves get involved in 
such extreme behavior? I read about 
these characters or see them in the 
movies, and I don’t seem to recognize 
them as human beings. I feel as if I’m 
a member of a different race.” 


“A short answer to that would be 
that the difference is the gospel,” said 
the pastor. “The gospel has to some 
extent made us a different race—a 
new kind of creature. When you be- 
lieve that your life is a trust from God 
for which you are the steward and 
must give an account before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, when you believe 
that other human beings are sacred 
creatures of God, also, and are our 
neighbors to be loved for Christ’s 
sake—this is what makes the differ- 


ence. It’s only by virtue of the gospel 
that we have been enabled to believe 
these things and to look at life in the 
light of God’s presence. Some of these 
wild groups that we hear of are simply 
following the logic of their heathen- 
ism. 

“Do you think Carl is a heathen, 
Pastor ?”’ asked Louis. 

“T didn’t intend to imply that, but 
it may be true. We are all heathen, 
except so far as we are changed by the 
grace of God into new creatures in 
Christ. And to the extent that any one 
of us slips away from the church and 
from Christ, we simply revert to 
heathenism. That’s why we all need 
the group-life of the church. And 
that’s why I believe Carl would have 
avoided his trouble, if he had been in 
the church.” 


“It makes the church seem to have 
greater importance, when you look at 
it that way,” said Doris. 

“Let me mention just one more as- 
pect to this,” said the pastor. ‘“At the 
hospital they said that young people 
and gangs often get into taking nar- 
cotics from boredom. Do you see how 
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that fits in? Some groups exist evi- 
dently because their members have as 
little as this in common, that they are 
bored. The church is a group that ex- 
ists because its members have been 
called by God to do some work for 
him. Nobody who really feels that 
God has called him to this can ever 
feel bored.” 


He paused, then concluded. 


“Tt brings us back, doesn’t it, to 
what Doris and Don said in effect: 
That the real answer to the kind of 
threat that things like narcotics are, 
is for us to evangelize. We have to 
get there first with the message that 
they have a calling of God to be at 
work in his church. Then they just 
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won't be free when the devil comes 
around. Now let’s get to work on our 
plan to win Carl to real membership 
in the church.” 


TOPIC IDEAS 


For discussion 


1. Do you agree that more knowledge 
about narcotics and the dangers involved 
in their use will help reverse the growing 
rate of narcotics consumption? Why? 

2. Do you agree with the pastor’s as- 
sertion that it’s human nature to want to 
be accepted by one’s group, and that eager- 
ness for acceptance sweeps one into be- 
havior that one would not have chosen 
if left to oneself? If true, how can this 
tendency be checked? Can this tendency 
work for Christianity as well as against 
it? 

3. Are there other kinds of temptation 
against which a similar strategy of inte- 
grating a person into a Christian group 
will work? 


Further Bible study 


There seems to be no equivalent in the 
biblical record of modern drug addiction. 
However the use of drugs falls under the 
categories of sensuality and carnality, 
about which the Bible says something. See 
Romans 8:5-8, and Philippians 3:19. It 
is also a kind of bondage, is it not, in 
that the addict loses his freedom of action 
in regard to it? See Romans 6:20-23. Under 
what other terms would you look in a 
concordance? The following passages also 
relate to the problem: Galatians 6:1-2, the 
duty of the church. Romans 12:4-5, the 
church is the Body of Christ. II Corin- 
thians 5:17 and I Peter 2:9, new creatures 
in Christ. , 


More info on the subject 
Facts about Narcotics. By Victor H. 
Vogel and Virginia E. Vogel. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1951. (Pam- 
phlet). 


Puerto Rico’s Bold Venture 


By Francisco Molina 


Jam all the people of the world into the United States 


and you'll understand this small island’s big problem. 


HE Luther League project of 

building Redeemer Church, Puerto 
Nuevo, would be a silly dream today 
except for a struggle in progress in 
Puerto Rico called “Operation Boot- 
strap.” This effort of the Puerto 
Ricans to pull themselves up“ by the 
bootstraps has changed Puerto Nuevo 
from a wide, wet swamp into a bust- 
ling housing development. 

Architect of the plan “‘to solve the 
grievous and difficult problems of ex- 
treme poverty’ is Puerto Rico’s -Gov- 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin. 

“We have a task as challenging as 
‘the western frontier was for the 
United States throughout the 19th 
century,”” he has stated. ‘We have to 
adyance as the men of those days 
-advanced. But we are not a continent 
‘of almost limitless space, but a small, 
sovercrowded island tightly surrounded 
iby the sea. Our frontier is not west- 
ward, or eastward, but inward.” 

If all the people of the entire world 
were brought into the United States, 


Fifteen years have been added to the life 
of the average Puerto Rican under Govy- 
ernor Munoz’s “Operation Bootstrap.” 
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Per capita income has climbed to $414 a year since 1940, Governor Munoz reports. 
“This may not sound high in the U. S., but it would sound high to most of the peo- 
ple in the world. The average for the world does not quite reach $100 per year.” 


this country would be about as densely 
populated as is Puerto Rico. A further 
complication is the fact that only half 
of the land on the island can be cul- 
tivated. This means that there are 
about 1,300 people for every square 
mile under cultivation. 

“Suppose that, finding all the popu- 
lation of the world within its bound- 
aries,’ Governor Munoz has ex- 
plained, ‘the United States should 
find themselves at the same time lack- 
ing in all natural resources—no coal, 
no oil, no metals. Suppose further 
that with all the people of the world 
inside the United States, American in- 


dustry should be only beginning to 
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develop. If you can imagine all these 
things together, you have a fair picture 
of what the people of the United 
States would be facing under such 
circumstances. That is the challenge 
that the people of Puerto Rico are fac- 
ing today.” 

The chilling facts about the situa- 
tion in Puerto Rico are as follows: 

SIZE: 35 miles wide, 100 miles long. 

POPULATION: Two and one-quarter 
million. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION: 650 to 
the square mile. : 

AREA THAT CAN BE CULTIVATED: 
One-half of the total area of the 
island, 


: 


) 


RATIO OF POPULATION TO ARABLE 
AREA: 1.300 to the square mile. 

NATURAL RESOURCES: Very meag- 
er; no coal, no oil, no metals. 


KIND OF ECONOMY: Agricultural. 


MAIN PRODUCT: Sugar. 

TRADE BALANCE: Unfavorable; in 
1953 Puerto Rico bought $521,457,- 
700 worth of goods and sold only 
$343,837,960. 

But “Operation Bootstrap” is rapid- 
ly making changes. After only 13 
years, agricultural production has in- 
creased from $84 million to $212 
million. 

“Per capita income,’ Governor 
Munoz has reported, ‘thas more than 
tripled since 1940. It is now about 
$414 a year, which may not sound 
high in the United States. It would 
sound high to most of the people in 
the world, because the average for the 
world does not quite reach $100 per 
year.” 

The net national income has risen 
from $228 million in 1940 to close to 
$1,000 million in 1953. Kilowatt hour 
production has jumped from 174 mil- 
lion to 837 million. 

Over 300 new factories are now 
operating. These provide 25,000 direct 
jobs, plus the usual complement of in- 
direct jobs in stores and commerce. 
This complement is estimated at an 
additional 25,000. 

The growth of industry is no acci- 
dent. Puerto Rican officials offer en- 
ticing inducements. 
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“We have tax exemption of new 
industries for 10 years,” the governor 
has announced. ‘We help new indus- 
tries in several other ways: With loans 
from the Government Development 
Bank and from the Industrial De- 
velopment Company, which is a gov- 
ernment corporation. We build fac- 
tory buildings for industries according 
to specifications. Then we rent the 
buildings to the industries or sell to 
them under a partial-payment plan.” 

No tax exemption, however, is 
granted to a firm that plans to close 
a factory in the United States in order 
to open in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rican 
officials are not trying to take jobs 
away from other people. 

“But the economy of the United 
States generates more than $25 billion 
of new capital each year,” the gover- 
nor has said. “Out of this new and 
enormous capital wealth Puerto Rico 
is legitimately seeking an investment 
of from $30 to $40 million of new 
capital, not transferred capital, each 
year. 

“The American citizens living in 
Puerto Rico compose 114 per cent of 
the population of the United States 
as a whole. And our industrial plan 
calls for less than one-fifth of 1 per 
cent of the new capital generated by 
the American economic system each 
year.” 

Live 15 years longer 

Life expectancy in Puerto Rico has 
risen from 46 years in 1940 to 61 years 
in 1950. The death rate has dropped 
from 18 per 1,000 in 1940 to 8.1 per 
1,000 in 1953. Malaria has been wiped 
out. The death rate from tuberculosis 
is now about one-fifth of what it was 
in 1940. 
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The percentage of children that do 
not attend school has gone down from 
50 per cent to 30 per cent. While only 
around 300,000 attended school in 
1940, over 525,000 did so in 1953. 
The literacy rate has risen from 68 to 
77 per cent. 

The state university has an enroll- 
ment of 12,000. A school of industrial 
arts and crafts, designed to meet the 
needs of a growing industrial pro- 
gram, is the largest of its kind in the 
world. Last summer a medical college 
of high scholastic standing graduated 
its first class. 

Puerto Nuevo contains a sizable 
chunk of the more than 17,000 new 
housing units that have been built in 
order to move people away from un- 
healthy slum areas. In fact, Puerto 
Nuevo is reputed to be the biggest 
project of its kind in the world, 

“We are convinced,’ Governor 
Munoz Marin has said, ‘‘by the full 
and generous outpourings of new hope 
and new energy from our people that 
we are on the right road. The road is 
long. It is filled with obstacles. Some- 
times the efforts seem to need almost 
superhuman endurance, but the in- 
creasing participation of the people 
themselves gives them and their gov- 
ernment the strength to push ahead.” 


Per capita gift up $15 

“Operation Bootstrap” has changed 
the financial complexion of the Lu- 
theran Church in Puerto Rico. Total 
contributions for the church increased 
sixfold between 1940 and 1952. 

This increase, it must be stated in 
all fairness, is partly accounted for by 
the natural growth in church member- 
ship and by a renewed emphasis on 
stewardship. But in all fairness too, we 
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must admit that these factors alone 
cannot explain a fourfold increase in 
per capita offerings. In 1940 the per 
capita contributions was $5. In 1952 
it was $20. 

The church has been aided also in 
intangible ways. Better educational 
opportunities have given Puerto Rico 
a fine crop of brilliant young profes- 
sionals and aspiring university stu- 
dents. 

A few months ago my wife, who is 
personnel officer for the Department 
of Education, was called to the state 
university to address the graduating 
class of the school of pedagogy. Hun- 
dreds of students were in the class. 

The lecture over, she was asked, 
“Will there be teaching positions for 
all of them?” 

“Yes, we have jobs for all of them, 
and for the graduates of the other two 
universities as well,’ she answered 
proudly. Then she smiled, and I knew 
she was remembering her own com- 
mencement back in 1936. On that oc- 
casion when the graduating class of 
the school of pedagogy was introduced 
the audience burst out laughing. There 
was not one single available job for 
any member of the group. 

“What is it we want?” Luis Munoz 
Marin, poet, journalist, statesman, and 
first elected governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, has said. “It 
is something more than the improve- 
ment of our economic standard of liv- 
ing. It is a way of life, a culture. The 
economy is intended to sustain a way 
of life. Culture is only in a degree 
the tool of economics. What a people 
with spiritual values want is a way of 
life. Their economic effort must be 
made to serve that purpose. It must 
not be allowed to master it.” 


Leaguers pair up at Indiana LL convention. Attending 
gives you a chance to learn her attitude toward God, observe her social skills. 


church activities together 


How to Find Your Dream Girl 


Current scientific method is dating. It lets you look 


the field over and helps you past the ‘crush’ stage. 


By Ellie Davis Ovrebo 
Oi of a wishing well in finding 
prince charming or princess fair 
is passe. A more scientific method is 
currently practised . . . dating. 


Dating is a way to meet all kinds of 
people. It helps you to discover what 


sort of person is close to your ideals. 
Eventually, through dating, you may 
come to know the one you will love. 
So let’s look into the kinds of dates 
where love sometimes starts. 

Sue edged up to Anne in noon hour 
one day and whispered excitedly, 
“Did you see Bill? There, the blond— 
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with that bi-i-g deeeep wave. Isn’t he 
a dream?’ Meanwhile Jack, who is 
talking to Bill, may be thinking, 
“There’s Sue. Boy, what a doll! But 
she doesn’t have eyes for me.” 


Crushes have happened to every- 
one. So don’t let them throw you. 
Come out of your dreamy shell. For- 
get about the big, deep wave—the 
sharp clothes. Good looks is just one 
measure for finding someone with 
whom you may share your love. Look 
deeper. Learn more about his or her 
personality, likes and dislikes. Find 
out who this person is whom you sud- 
denly wish to date. So broaden your 
interests and take part in many ac- 
tivities. 

Some dates are pickups. And there’s 
a quite respectable kind of pickup 
date. You start chatting while watch- 
ing an afternoon tennis match, and he 
takes you for an after-game coke. Or, 
perhaps, she is new to Luther League. 
What's wrong with offering her a ride 
home ? 


Many have met someone they like 
on a blind date. This is fine if he or 
she is not a total stranger—to your 
friends or your parents. Here again an 
afternoon coke date might be wisest. 
If the date is to be in the evening, 
why. not go double with another 
couple ? 

Contacts at school or church are 
often the best opportunities for find- 
ing a good date. At school you see 
him at work. Observing your friends 
in good moods and poor moods can 
tell you what to expect on a date. 
Look, too, at the activities he is in- 
terested in. Do they interest you? 

At church you may see your date 
in a different light. There you learn 
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about her attitude towards God. At 
Luther League you again see your date 
—only now she is showing her social 
skills. As you watch your date in many 
different ways you will begin to know 
more and more whether you actually 
want to date her or not. You will 
know whether she is one you might 
someday want to love. 


If you already feel the tugs of love, 
think over the observations you have 
made. Don’t be fooled. Only the love 
of God changes people. 


What to look for 


Let's go back to sad Sue—our girl 
with the crush. She is madly, madly 
in love. With what? With that blond 
hair and big, deep wave? Is that all? 
Is that what Sue figures is the basis 
of true love? 


Sue is young. She will learn. Per- 
haps she will even have a few dates 
with the blond—perhaps not. Sue will 
date more and more. She will date all 
types of boys until she knows her 
type of date—what she would like in 
the man she will love. 


Jolly Jack, who has remained in the 
background all this time, watching Sue 
and watching others, has more of an 
idea of what he wants. ‘Sue isn’t the 
best looking girl but she has a lot 
of what I want in a girl. She is sin- 


This is really an example of one 
leaguer writing for fellow leagu- 
ers, since Mrs. J. Paul Ovrebo is 
only 23 years old. Her husband is 
a student at Northwestern Luther- 
an Seminary. They have just com- 
pleted a year of internship together 
at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Are You Two Well Mated? 


Before becoming engaged, see how well you make out on this quiz. Don’t 
forget that your decision may affect your whole life. 


Have you dated this person steadily for two years or more? Yes. No. 
Are you both in good physical health? Yes. 
Has the man prepared for a specific vocation? Yes. 

Does the girl have skill in managing a home? Yes. 

Are you both affectionate and considerate? Yes. No. 
Have you two a wealth of things to do together? Yes. 
Do you both have similar religious views? Yes. 
Are your standards and ideals much the same? Yes. 
Do you both want children? Yes. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 


Have there been few quarrels, and have those been easily settled? Yes. No. 


Are both equally sociable (or serious-minded)? Yes. 
Is each sure of the love of the other? Yes. 
. Can you two discuss things freely and frankly? Yes. 
When you disagree, are compromises easy to make? Yes. 
Are both free from jealousy and selfishness? Yes. 


No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 


Do your parents think you two are in love? Yes. No. 


Are your educations about the same? Yes. 
Is each free from any objectionable habits? Yes. 
Do your friends approve of this match? Yes. 
Is one of you at least 20 years old, the other over 18? Yes. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


If you had 14 or fewer affirmative answers, better wait? You may be taking 


a chance in getting engaged. Yes. No. 


(This quiz is taken from C. R. Adams’ Looking Ahead to Marriage.) 


cere and honest, she belongs to my 
church. She is courteous. I would like 
to know her better.” 

So Sue accepts a date with Jack. 
But this time it isn’t just any date. 
Sue also has an idea of what Jack 
should be like. Jack and his friends 
are well liked and respected, he has a 
pleasing personality and similar in- 
terests and ideals. Sue is not just inter- 
ested in his looks—she is interested in 
Jack. There is no doubt that each has 
privately prayed, “Lord, guide me. 
Give we wisdom in choosing my 
date.” 


And now, as Jack and Sue start 


that new phase of dating together, 
their prayer will be. . . 


Lord, guide our dates 


“What shall we do tonight?” Well, 
there’s always the movies or the school 
canteen. But why not plan new and 
different things to do? Try the new 
restaurant or an evening at a concert 
or play. Dates need not always be 
money-spending ones. The most rea- 
sonable ones are often the best. What 
about visiting different churches, a 
game of tennis, or just a walking tour 
of the town? 

Know your date at work as well as 
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at play. Raking leaves or even the 
evening dishes can be fun when you 
do it together. What about some dates 
at home—TV or platter dates? Chal- 
lenge his parents to a game of 
scrabble. In the home your date 
really shows himself. Here you learn 
his attitudes toward family life, his 
own duties, and his parents. It all 
counts, you know. 


By the time Jack and Sue have dated 
many times in different situations they 
may decide to go steady. Going steady 
is not necessarily a commitment to 
marriage. Many times, however, it 
does have that view in mind. 


If Jack and Sue go steady for any 
length of time the “act” of making a 
good impression on each other will 
wear off. They will begin to see each 
other as they really are. In one way, 
this is a small preview of married life. 

There are as many disadvantages as 
advantages in going steady, especially 
before you are really ready to settle 
down to one person. Steady couples 
find limits to making new friends and 
acquaintances. Your old friends are 
sometimes neglected, too. 


Young steady-goers often think 
they are in. love because they are se- 
cluded and possessive of each other. 
This seclusion and possessiveness 
often leads to a greater danger in go- 
ing steady—that of too much sex. One 
does not find genuine love when he 
or she lets desire for sexual satisfac- 
tion take over God's place as the 
guide. There is no lasting joy in this 
type of relationship. Shame and hu- 
miliation often are the outcome. Oc- 
casionally a young couple are forced 
into assuming the tremendous respon- 
sibility of parenthood before they are 
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mature enough for even the marriage 
relationship. 

“What shall we do tonight?” Let’s 
go double with Jack and Sue. Let's 
make our plans now—not tonight! 
And if we end up in the same old 
way, if the only satisfaction we get 
out of our date is parking—let’s pray 
that God will guide us away from each 
other. 


Thy will be done 


Of course, when you do break up, 
you conclude, ‘We just weren’t in 
love.” But don’t shrug your shoulders 
with an “Oh, well.” What was there 
besides ‘‘not being in love’ that pre- 
vented the two of you from making 
a go of it? 

If you met your date at that ro- 
mantic vacation spot, chances are 
when you are in the city again—with 
no soft breezes, no shining moon or 
twinkling stars, no lake—you will no 
longer be interested. For unless she 
has other qualities behind her than a 
moonlit forest, there will be no basis 
for a lasting friendship or love. 

Most couples have had to buck up 
against parental opposition. When it 
happened to Jack, he felt as though 
all were lost. He just wasn’t appre- 
ciated any more. But, perhaps there 
was something to what they had to say. 
Perhaps he had been dating Sue too 
often during the week instead of 
studying. He could be a little too 
serious for his age. Maybe, it’s those 
on-the-sly dates that bothered his par- 
ents. So Jack turns over a new leaf. 
From here on in it’s above board with 
parents. After all, if he can’t be honest 
about those dates, then they aren't 
worth having. 


Differences in background and 


viewpoint have caused much unhap- 
piness. Too often, a young couple 
looks upon these differences, especially 
in religion, as a novelty—difterences 


which love will help “patch up.” 


Contemplating a mixed marriage is 
contemplating a lifetime of loneliness. 
You will be separated from the love- 
liest part of married life—that of wor- 
shipping together. If you are the Cath- 
olic partner, you are accepting the 
complete responsibility of giving your 
children their religious education. As 
the Protestant, you will be on the 
sidelines. You will have signed your 
children away long ago. They may 
respect you in every way but still will 
look upon you as the one who is dif- 
ferent. 


Some mixed marriages work, but 
many don’t. Before thinking of such 
a marriage think first, “Whom will I 
love more—my partner or my God?” 
Then, if and when you break up, do 
not forget to say over again this part 
of the Lord’s prayer, “Thy will be 
done. Oh Lord, thank you for guid- 
ing me.” 

But Jack and Sue had everything in 
common. Still, they broke up. ‘What 
happened, Sue?” 

“Don’t know, Anne. We seemed to 
be having fun together. Got along 
fine. Then, all at once, poof! no Jack.” 

So, now, it is time for Sue to think 
“What did I do? How can I improve 
myself?’ It’s time for Jack to think 
too, ‘Perhaps I should have let her 
dance with the other fellows. It’s kind 
of silly to be so possessive, anyway.” 
Say, Jack! Sue! Did you ever think 
that this may be God’s test? After all 
—you are his children and he wants 
you to really know if you are in love. 


We thank thee, O Lord 


Time passes. Jack and Sue don’t 
even think of each other—they say. In 
fact, they are starting to date other 
people. But still, they feel that invis- 
ible, elastic, unbreakable bond be- 
tween them. Then, they “just happen’”’ 
to meet. They talk to each other, dis- 
cuss their problem. They are older 
now, ready to be serious, more mature. 
And so each goes home that night 
with a new prayer in heart, ‘Thank 
you, Lord, for bringing us together. 
Help us to understand our problems 
and to be honest in our new chance 
together. Help us to improve ourselves 
so that we may be better ‘steady part- 
ners. 

Jack and Sue have entered the final 
stage of going steady. This period 
which looks forward to engagement is 
most important as a discussion period. 
It is the period of making sure you 
are in love. It all takes time, but time 
lets love grow. 

The art of discussion comes in very 
handy for the serious couple. So why 
stay silent? Discuss your family, your 
faith, your background. Talk it over 
with your parents, your pastor, and 
those who are in a position to counsel 
you. Talk over your problems, plans 
for the future, education, ambitions, 
children. Work and pray for each 
other—worship together. 

How do we know we are in love? 
You can’t pin it down and say “There! 
That’s it. That's why we are in love.” 
If you are really, really in love others 
will know it. You won’t have to tell 
them. In fact, they may be aware of 
it before you are. As a Christian 
couple, you allow God's love to mingle 
with yours and shine on others. When 
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you are in love you are motivated, cre- 
ative, eager to share your thoughts and 
feelings. Love is a we feeling. It is 
realistic and unselfish. And no matter 
how hard the storms, it grows and 
grows. 

Are you in love? Ask God. He 
knows. Talk it over with him. He is 
waiting for you to let him guide you 
together into the holy, lasting bond. 


TO PLGa1-D FAs 


“How do I know when I am in love?” 
You might ask this question at three times 
in your life: 1) When you are dating, 
but not seriously; 2) When you are dating 
steadily and seriously; 3) When parents 


"Op bo, 


and friends challenge you—thinking pos- 
sibly that you are too serious or choosing 
poor company. 

By looking at the divorce rate we know 
that “Jove” has fooled too many Ameri- 
cans. We do not always know why. We 
can suppose that they did not have guid- 
ance—Christian guidance with. Christian 
aims. 

For some, a program of this sort will 
be a form of guidance. They will take 
this seriously. So, leaders, be prepared ! 
Make it good. Your league expects it. 

Aims 

To guide leaguers to find their own 
answers to the question: “How do I know 
when I am in love? 

1. Understanding the whole process of 
dating as preparation for love. 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


YOU want to make the best of your life, so go to a 
‘LUTHERAN COLLEGE for a Christian education. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 


2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D.C. 
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2. Gain insight into the stages of de- 
velopment and involvement in dating and 
love. 

3. Awareness of Christian attitudes 


toward dating and love. 


Panel discussion and buzz groups 

THE PANEL: 

Moderator (Leaguer) Introduction, 3-5 
min. 

Boy (Leaguer) “Why is dating impor- 
tant?” 3-5 min. 

Girl (Leaguer) 
dating.” 3-5 min. 

Young man (Married) “Similarities in 
dating and marriage.’ 3-5 min. 

Young woman (Married) ‘How dating 
is preparation for love.’ 3-5 min. 


“What one learns by 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO PANEL BY 
MODERATOR: 


1. What is the difference between in- 
fatuation and love? 


15 min. 


2. What can you learn about yourself 
(your date) by breaking up and why? 

3. Can love patch up most serious dif- 
ferences? (as religion or drinking) 

4. What is a good length of time to go 
steady before engagement? 

5. What are the serious difficulties in 
a mixed marriage? 

6. How can attitudes of parents affect 
your choice of dates? 

Buzz Groups (6 persons in each group) 
formulate answers to these questions: (One 
question to each group). 

1, What qualities do you look for in 
the person you are dating? 

2. What are common misconceptions 
about love portrayed in movies and books? 

3. What is a good age for a boy to plan 
marriage? A girl? Why? 

4. What valid consideratons can stop 
a courtship when love is very serious? 

GROUPS REPORT, 2 min. each. 

Moderator presents the panels’ summary 
as a conclusion. 


Other questions for discussion may be: 
What does the Bible say about marriage 
and love? Should everyone be married? 
Should steadies talk a lot about sex? Why? 
What important things can you learn about 
your date in his home? Does God, in his 
own way, destine someone for you to marry ? 
Are arguments and conflicts normal in a 
steady couple? How much? What interests, 
ideals, and hopes should a steady couple 
have in common? 


Suggestions for worship 
Hymns: ‘The Lord My Shepherd Is” 
CSB 255; “O That the Lord Would Guide 
My Ways” CSB 275 
Scripture: Psalm 119, Il In quo cor- 
rigit, CSB Pg. 195; I Corinthians 13. 
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Charlton Heston has only scorn for lone- 
some youngster who fakes finger injury. 


Enter the Tramp, carefree canine Casanova 
who tells Lady a thing or two about life. 
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RRENT MOVIES 


Private War of Major Benson 
(Universal-International) 


Charlton Heston, hard-bitten train- 
ing officer at an Army camp sounds off 
once too often about present day kid- 
glove treatment of the rookies and is 
demoted to (of all things) training 
the ROTC unit of a boys military 
academy. Appalling as that is he 
really blows his top when he learns the 
boys range in age from 6 to 15! 

However, sight of the comely form 
of Julie Adams, the school doctor, 
flitting about the premises decides him 
on staying awhile anyway to see if he 
can't bring order out of chaos. How 
this all comes out is a warmly senti-_ 
mental comedy. Technicolor. 


Lady and the Tramp 
(Walt Disney) 


Returning to the full-length cartoon 
field after a number of live-action 
films, the imaginative genius of Dis- 
ney produces a variety of types in 
canine form to entertain you. 

The pampered and __ protected 
“lady,” happy and content with her 
stuffed shirt friends, suddenly has her 
smug little world upset by contact 


with a lighthearted, footloose 
“tramp” from across the tracks. A 
number of colorful personalities 
abound in Dogville with just a 


sprinkling of humans to help carry 
the story. A “table for two’ se- 
quence, complete with candlelight and 
music, is hilarious. CinemaScope and 
Technicolor. Songs by Peggy Lee and 
Sonny Burke. 


Mister Roberts (Warner Bros.) 


Given special production and top- 
notch casting this comedy of life 
aboard a Navy cargo ship in the Pa- 
cific during World War II is destined 
to be as big a hit on the screen as 
it was on the stage, despite a very 
considerable cleaning up process. 


Outstanding is Jimmy Cagney as 
the outraged and outrageous Captain. 
Henry Fonda, who created the title 
role and played it for 1,600 stage per- 
formances, is buffer between crew and 
captain. William Powell (awfully nice 
to see him again) is ship’s doctor, and 
Jack Lemmon, a constant source of 
howls of audience laughter, is the big 
talk, little action (until that fateful 
day!) ensign. CinemaScope and Warn- 
erColor. 


Daddy Long Legs (20th-Fox) 


That old smoothie, Fred Astaire, 
does it again, this time with beau- 
tiful Leslie Caron in a musical fairy 
tale in a modern setting. A millionaire 
with more money than places to spend 
it he, on an impulse, anonymously un- 
dertakes to provide American school- 
ing for a young French orphan. Two 
years of thank-you mail from her 
finally brings him up to the college 
campus for the big dance. Here he 
gets into a “Sluefoot’’ production 
number that is a wow. Several dream 
sequences have Leslie dancing solo. 


Ray Anthony and his boys give the 
melodic treatment to ‘Something's 
Got to Give,’ “Dreams,” and other 
catchy tunes. Co-starring Terry Moore 
and Thelma Ritter. CinemaScope and 
DeLuxe Color.—EUGENE HOEFTMAN. 


Crew had so much fun during shore liber- 
ty that the ship gets kicked out of port. 


Orphan Leslie turns out to be something 
more than millionaire Fred had pictured. 
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Points Youth to Lutheran Way of Handling Moral Problems 


RIGHT OR WRONG? By Paul J. 
Kirsch, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 96 pages. O5c. 

Sex indulgence .... Drinking.... 
Opposition to Parents . .. . Racial 
Segregation . . . . Gambling. These 
are subjects that stir and trouble the 
minds and imaginations of young 
people. They are dealt with honestly 
and fearlessly in Right or Wrong? 

Paul J. Kirsch is chaplain of Wag- 
ner College on Staten Island. He 
knows how to speak to youth. He pulls 
no punches. Each of the 12 chapters 
is a stimulus for creative ethical think- 
ing. 

A two-fold purpose rides every 
page: “1) To throw light on some of 
the particular moral problems young 
people face. 2) To help young persons 
work out the principles for solving 
moral problems as Christians.” 

The first 10 chapters present in- 
_ teresting discussions on moral diffh- 
culties. No code or list of rules is 
given. Instead, Christian thinking is 
encouraged, 

Out of these 10 discussions, chapters 
11 and 12, “Knowing What's Right” 
and ‘Doing What's Right,’’ draw sev- 
eral basic and broad principles. 
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The book is to be highly commend- 
ed for not developing rules or static 
standards for behavior. The dynamic 
of the gospel and the gospel’s rela- 
tionship to each day’s problems is 
forcefully presented. Your mind is not 
made up for you. You make it up for 
yourself. 


This book could serve Luther 
leaguers in several different ways. If 
your league is looking for extra pro- 
gram material, this is one of the best 
sources that has appeared recently. 
Also the guidance given in these chap- 
ters would make for profitable per- 
sonal reading. And at 65c, this volume 
is within easy reach of all. 

Muhlenberg Press issued this book 
as a text in the Faith and Action 
Series, edited by the ULC Board of 
Parish Education. At the end of each 
chapter are questions for discussion, 
selections for further Bible study, and, 
in several cases, a book list on the | 
subject. : 

To get a sample of the book’s spirit 
and approach, read Your Gang Is 
Powerful on page 39 of this issue of 
LUTHER LtrE. Muhlenberg Press has 
given permission for this chapter to 
be reprinted for use as a topic. After 


you read this one chapter, I'll bet you 
buy the book! 
ARTHUR BAUER 


Hosea’s problem wife 


THE UNFAITHFUL. By Ewald 
Mand. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 292 pages. $3.75. 


Ewald. Mand’s novel is a personal 
story of the Old Testament prophet 
Hosea. As a priest, Hosea saw and 
hated the sacrifice, sacred prostitution, 
and drunkedness that were a part of 
temple rituals. He abhored the prac- 
tice of temple maidens’ being kept to 
entertain the rich men who came to 
offer sacrifices. 

Yet Hosea married Gomer, a young 
gitl from Egypt who was one of the 
loveliest of the maidens. Despite her 
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flirtations with other men and her un- 
faithfulness continued after marriage, 
he was true to her. 

From his unhappy experience Hosea 
gained a spiritual insight. He saw the 
sins of Gomer as the sins of Israel 
and his own continuing love as the 
unwavering love of God. In his pro- 
phecies Hosea conceived of the cove- 
nant relation between the Lord and 
the people of Israel as a marriage vow 
between a husband and wife. Israel's 
vile religious practices broke the sac- 
red vow, and her flirtatious intrigues 
with other nations were a form of 
unfaithfulness as wicked as adultery. 

The Unfaithful is interesting read- 
ing. And it gives insight and life to 
the book of Hosea. 

—CarOL DINGFELDER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No stage career for her 


DAUGHTER OF A STAR. By Marie 
Blizard. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. $2.50. 174 pages. 


The author, a Bostonian, tried her 
hand for the first time at a teen-age 
novel when she wrote Daughter of a 
Star. She got the idea for the story 
when she saw a dollhouse stored away 
in a friend’s attic. 

The idea germinated into a delight- 
ful account of Francine Fenwick’s 
summer at Bellbrook, Conn. She came 
there burdened with the decision of 
her career, a difficult decision, because 
her movie-star foster mother wanted 
her to become an actress against her 
wishes. Her over-sized dollhouse 
proves to be a great source of satisfac- 
tion to her and a means of money- 
raising for philanthropy. After a few 
months of peaks of enjoyment and 
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valleys of despair, Francine is to have 
a career of her liking, has found her 
own father, and hears her heart-throb 
call her “my girl’. 

It isn’t likely that you would ever 
meet a girl like “Francie,” but it is fun 
knowing her through the pages of this 
book. It’s the kind you can’t put down 
until the end. 

"ANNABELLE GAUKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Victim of divorce 


SALLY ON THE FENCE. By Clarice 
Pont. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 192 pages. $2.50. 


Sally on the Fence is a novel—but 
as true to life as any non-fiction ac- 
count you'll read. It’s about a young 
lady who was the ‘‘victim’’ of a broken 
marriage that ended in divorce. 

Sally found herself “on the fence’ 
at the age of 15, after having lived a 
sheltered life under her mother’s all- 
encompassing wing. The death of her 
mother made it necessary for her to 
return to the home of her father—a 
small-town physician. He had since 
remarried and had a second family of 
his own. 

Determined not to like her new 
home, or to love her new family, Sally 
places herself in series of precarious 
situations. 

The volume is filled with plenty of 
_thought-food for today’s teen-age 
young lady whose parents may be 
happily or unhappily married, sep- 
arated, or divorced. 

The book ends well. In fact, very 
well. Yes, Sally climbs down off her 
Sally-made fence! 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 
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Life is a “great adventure” 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN. By John Murray. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 127 
pages. $2.50. 


The mundane, inconsequential, 
daily activities of the Christian are 
viewed and examined with stimulating 
insight by this Englishman. ‘On and 
off duty’ at work, home, leisure, the 
cinema, on Sunday, receive attention. 


“The Great Adventure’ of love— 
marriage and parenthood—is given 
frank and profitable treatment. Social 
responsibility is pointed out in rela- 
tion to money, community, state, pa- 
triotism. 


An evangelical approach concludes 
the book in the epilogue “The Per- 
sonal Relationship Behind it All.” 
Lutheran youth in the United States 
and Canada may not agree with the 
Congregationalist viewpoint in all 
aspects, but the impact of the author’s 
faith upon each day will be clearly 
seen, 

ARTHUR BAUER 
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He Sought the Highest Good for Both Enemies and Friends 


O UR daily readings for August find us in the midst of the third year 

of Jesus’ public ministry. Watch him as he fearlessly deals with 
those who were set on putting him to death. Note his emotional bal- 
ance as he alternately turns from enemies to friends, seeking the highest 
good of all. The reading for August 20 dramatizes the picture, setting 
forth in vivid outline the sinner “saved by grace” and the sinners who 


reject his grace. 


August 1—Mark 8:31-38. The 
world says, ‘Assert yourself.” Jesus 
says, “Deny yourself.” My bitterest 
cross may well be the one on which 
my selfish self dies that Jesus may be 
my all in all. Dear God, forgive me 
for ever being ashamed of thee, any- 
time, anywhere. 

August 2—Luke 9:28-36. Peter 
said the wrong thing here because he 
selfishly thought mountain-top experi- 
ences were for his personal benefit 
alone. Jesus reveals to him and us that 
they are given to fit us for better serv- 
ice in the valley. Prayer at its best 
moves off the heights of personal 
benefit to the valley of intercession for 
others. 

August 3—Mark 9:14-29. Is it my 
weak faith that makes my life so 
barren of great deeds for God? Or is 
it that I have not learned the secret 
of “prayer and fasting?” Lord am I 
under discipline to thy Spirit? Help 
me to realize the blessing and power 
of the broad life into which a man 
enters by the narrow road of com- 
plete surrender. 

_ August 4—Mark 9:30-32. Is my 
lack of understanding of the deep 


things of the spirit due to my un- 
willingness to ask Him? Or is my 
fellowship in him so distant that I 
am afraid to ask, my lack of abid- 
ing faith standing in the way? 

August 5— Matthew 17:24-27. 
While Christians owe tribute to no 
king but Jesus, we owe respect to the 
“powers that be,” and we obey the 
laws of the land so long as they do 
not require of us that which is con- 
trary to God’s will. Did I today break 
any law of God or man? 

August 6—Matthew 18:1-10. 
There is a vast difference between be- 
ing childlike and childish. Dear God, 
teach me now to understand the mean- 
ing of childlikeness. Forgive mé when 
I am childish and show me the better 
way—the way that permits nothing to 
spoil my fellowship with thee. 

August 7— Matthew 18:11-14. 
What is the direction of my influence 
on “these little ones?’ Have I done 
anything or said anything that might 
lead any child astray? Is my example 
Christlike in spirit and in act? 

August 8—Mark 9:38-41. Sectar- 
ianism is the curse of the church, Is 
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my ‘attitude towards members of other 
Christian churches Christian? Might 
they be on the right side even though 
they do not belong to our group? 


August 9— Matthew 18:15-17. 
How do I deal with the person who 
offends me? The only successful way 
to get rid of an enemy is to transform 
him by, love into a friend. Dear God, 
teach me the love that always forgives. 


August 10—Matthew 18:18-20. 
Two people praying together in 
Christ's name achieve what each pray- 
ing alone cannot do, There is power 
in spiritual fellowship. Some youth 
claim this promise of Jesus by find- 
ing a prayer partner. 

August 11—Matthew 18:21-35. If 
God is willing to forgive the ocean of 
sin in my life, should I not forgive 
the thimble of it in the lives of those 
who do me wrong? 


August 12—Luke 10:1-12. One of 
the blessings of praying God to send 
forth laborers into his harvest fields, 
lies in our own willingness to be sent. 
The effective prayer is ever the one 
prayed by him who is willing to be 
used of God to answer his own prayer. 

August 13—Luke 10:13-16. Jesus 
did great works in Chorazin and 
Bethsaida. But they rejected him there. 
What am I doing in response to the 
great works he has done for me? 
“Love so amazing, so divine, demands 
my soul, my life, my all.” 

August 14—John 7:2-9. Jesus 
knew what it meant to have friends 
who, because of his uncompromising 
stand for the right, turned against 
him. May God give me the courage 
to champion the right at any price. 


August 15—John 7:10-13, Am I 
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willing to speak openly for Jesus? Do 
I say grace at meals in a restaurant? 
Have I told others how much he 
means to me? Have I tried to win 
others to him? 


August 16—John 7:14-24. The 
way to learn what God’s will is in 
any situation is to do his will in every 
situation. Revelation of further truth 
always awaits our honest living of 
known truth. Lord, help me always 
to have righteous judgment. 


August 17—John 7:25-36. Observe 
Jesus here dealing with those who 
opposed him. Is he bitter? Does he 
show signs of self-pity ? The man who 
knows that his cause is righteous and 
just need fear no opposition. 


August 18—John 7:37-44. Jesus 
continues here to move into the attack 
upon entrenched evil. Seeing the 
thirsty multitudes before him, he of- 
fers them the water of life. Are there 
any to whom I should offer the liv- 
ing water? 

August 19—John 7:45-52. Jesus’ 
enemies could not stand against the 
truth of Jesus. So they tried to stand 
against the man. Mud slinging is ever 
the resort of men who have no truth 
to champion. 

August 20—John 8:1-11. “People 
who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.” Jesus did not condemn 
this woman. He came to save. Salva- 
tion lay in the direction of, “Go and 
sin no more. 

August 21—John 8:12-20. If w 
have within us the witness of th 
Father to our eternal sonship, we nee 
care nothing about the judgment o 
men. Dear God, help me ever to fol- 
low the Light of the world. 


August 22—John 8:21-30. Here 
we find part of the secret of Jesus’ 
great life. “I always do what is pleas- 
ing to him.” Dear God, help me to 
make this the central purpose of my 
life. 

August 23—John 8:31-33, False- 
hood always enslaves. The man who 
tells lies imprisons himself. Only 
truth can set a man free. Jesus is that 
Truth. Ultimate freedom for us and 
for our world lies in him. 


August 24—John 8:34-38. Our 
lives always reveal the kind of God 
we serve. There is no cover that can 
conceal it. The selfish man has made 
self his god. The greedy man has made 
material possessions his god. The 
godly man has made Christ his God. 

August 25—John 8:39-47. These 
are strong words Jesus here uses in 
dealing with his enemies. Note his 
restraint and self-control. Always our 
Lord speaks the truth in love. Often 
it hurts him and me. But always it 
flows from a heart of infinite com- 
passion. 

August 26—John 8:48-59. What 
gems of eternal truth Jesus injects into 
this verbal struggle with his enemies. 
Verse 51 is one of these. What does 
it mean to keep his word? 

August 27—John 9:1-12. Jesus 
nere refutes the Hebrew belief that 
all suffering is a result of the sin of 
che sufferer. I must remember that 
while sin always brings its conse- 
quences in my life and in the lives of 
others, there are also times when we 
suffer that the glory of God may be 
nade manifest in and through us. 

August 28—John 9:12-34. Note 
he reaction of the parents here. Also 
he courage of the healed man who 


tisks excommunication from the syn- 
agogue in order to give Jesus the 
glory. What have I risked for him? 


August 29—John 9:35-41. The 
condemnation of the Pharisees lay in 
the fact that they knew the truth but 
refused to live it. Is this my condem- 
nation too, that light has come and I 
prefer darkness ? 


August 30—John 10:1-10. There is 
no other way into the Kingdom of 
God but through Christ. Have I made 
Christ pre-eminent in my life? 


August 31—John 10:11-18. Jesus, 
our Shepherd, gave his life for me 
because he loves me. How am I re- 
sponding to that love? There is no 
sin greater than the betrayal of love. 


What is this? 


Ss 


ANSWER: New student hurrying 
to catch the train for Carthage Col- 
lege. Planning on attending college? 
Applications are still being accepted 
at Carthage. For information, write: 
Director of Admissions, Carthage 
College, Carthage, Illinois. 


(Advertisement) 
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CLAT TERY BY CONRAD, 


JR. 


Soon People May Forget How to Read the Commercials on TV 


HERE was a time in the U.S.— 
and not so long ago—when you 
could ask the question, “What are you 
reading?” and expect to get a rather 
full answer. But times have changed. 
An up-to-date revision of that old 
question is: “Are you reading?” 

With the advent of radio, reading 
habits of many folk began to decline. 
Then, when TV arrived, millions 
swapped their reading time for Ed 
Sullivan, IBC boxing bouts, Milton 
Berle, and the just-try-to-count-’em 
quiz shows. 

On a recent night at about 9:30, 
I walked down the street in one of 
the sub-standard row-house areas of 
Philadelphia where the dwellings 
seem to be built on the sidewalk. It 
was hot weather. The windows were 
open. By the time I had reached the 
end of the block—or ‘‘square’”’ as 
they're called in Philly—I had count- 
ed TV sets blasting away in more than 
half of the houses. 

No doubt, reading is here to stay. 
It’s been around for a long while. 
And even color TV—minus the com- 
mercials, if such a wonderful day 
could ever come to pass—would still 
not affect millions of folk who “‘love 
to read.’ But what about Mr. and Mrs. 
Typical Americus? And what about 
their teen-age offsprings ? 

In a recent address to the Publish- 
er’s Adclub, the nation’s No. 1 poll- 
ster, Dr. George Gallup, reported a 
serious decline in reading. In fact, 
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Gallup’s polls for the last 10 years 
have pointed up an “acute” situation 
—and he has the facts to prove his 
thesis. 

According to Gallup, if it weren’t 
for college graduates, almost nothing 
would be read. Gallup is quick to 
point out, however, that one-sixth of 
the college graduates buy and read 
two-thirds of the books that are sold. 
(That’s hard to believe, but Gallup 
will stake his pollstering reputation on 
that finding.) 

What's the solution? One helpful 
suggestion is that people begin read- 
ing books on subjects that really in- 
terest them. Another suggestion—and 
a good one—is that book publishers 
should recommend to parents how 
many books their children should 
read, and back it up with the re- 
minder that good readers are the most 
successful students in school. 

One lover of books has pointed out 
that the advertisers of toothpaste have 
persuaded the public that everyone 
should brush his teeth twice a day 
though there is no reason why anyone 
should—except to chew up twice as 
much toothpaste. 

Could this advice be too far wrong: 
Young people should be urged to sink 
the teeth of their brains into no less 
than two books per week, with the 
further suggestions that at least one of 
those books be a book of the Bible, 
or a definitely related book of re- 
ligious material ? 
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IT’S NEW! 
' IT’S HERE! 
“Guide for Christian Vocation Secretaries” 


This is how the attractive 12-page pamphlet 
will help your league: 


. Tells what Christian vocation is all about 


. . Gives a course of action for your CV 
secretary 


. Explains CV “calendar” of emphases _ 
. Lists filmstrips and films available con- 
cerning CV 


. Reviews helpful books about CV 
. Lists CV service projects for your leagu 


. Offers 3 special services for the Life Serv 
ice Flag 


Costs just 15c. Order from 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
§ 1228 SPRUCE STREET - ROOM 825 
ae} PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


